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INTRODUCTION. 



The lives of the public men of our country is the history of the nation, and 
in all its vicissitudes and trials no one has filled a more conspicuous and honor- 
able position than the subject of the present memoir. 

In the language of the veteran Napoleon of the American press, " we know^ 
General Cass as a man, and we esteem him. We have seen him for the last 
three years standing up with all his vigor, and with all his heart, in supporting 
an administration whose head superseded him four years ago in the votes of the 
Baltimore Convention. Among the most distinguished statesmen in the land, 
be has been one of the most decided and the most faithful advocates of an ad- 
ministration which yields to no other in the glory and benefit which it has shed 
upon its country. If opposition to its measures were to be repelled, Lewis Cass 
was there to throw himself into the breach. If blows were to be returned, he 
was there to give them in no stinted measure. If our rights were to be pro* 
tected abroad, Lewis Cass was there to stand up by the side of a patriotic Ex- 
ecutive. If great reforms were to be introduced at home, who more honest and 
efficient in its support ? Faithful and firm as he has proved himself to be» ia 
standing by the friends of the country, he deserves the support of every republi- 
can who is friendly to the administration, and devoted to the principles of the 
Republican party. 

In the compilation of this volume, the author has examined various and nu^ 

merous authorities, and condensed, as far as practicable, the numerous incidents 

connected with the life of General Cass. He is mainly indebted to " Niles* 

National Register," '* The Congressional Globe," and a series of essays by the 

Hon. Richard Rush, published in the Richmond Enquirer in the year 1843, ud* 

der the signature of a " voice from a friend,'' together with a short biographical 

^sketch contained in the National Portrait Gallery. 

G. H- H. 
Baltihorb, Mayf 1648. 



CHAPTER I. 

Public men, who maintain an elevated rank in popular favor, in a country 
where their •opinions and acts are open to certain scrutiny and free remark, must 
be possessed of more than ordinary merit. And we believe that we shall have 
public opinion decidedly with us, when we say, that it has fallen to the lot of few 
to occupy as various and important stations in the Kepublic, with so large a 
share of approbation, as the subject of the present memoir. 

General Lewis Cass was born in Exeter, New Hampshire, October 9th, 
I5IS2. His ancestors were among the first settlers of that part of the country, 
and his father (Major Jonathan Cass) bore a commission in the Revolutionary 
army, which he joined the day after the battle of Lexington, and in which he 
continued until the close of that long and arduous struggle, having participated 
in the memorable battles of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Trenton, Princeton^ Mon- 
mouth, and Germantown. He was afterwards a Major in General Wayne's 
army. In 1799 he moved with his family to Marietta, but eventually settled at 
Wackalomoka, in the vicinity of Zanesville, in Ohio, where, after a life of hon- 
orable usefulness, he died in August, 1830. 

> His son, Lbwis Cass, the subject of the present memoir, was educated at the 
Academy of Exeter, the place oi his nativity, and studied law at Marietta, undier 
the late Governor Meigs of Ohio. He was admitted to the bar in 1802^ knd 
pursued the practice of his profession successfully during several years. 

In 1806, lie was elected a member of the Ohio Legislature. When the en- 
terprise of Aaron Burr began to agitate the country, he was appointed on the 
Committee in the Legislature to which the subject was referred, ianll drafted the 
law which enabled the local authorities to arrest the men and boats ob* th«ir 
passage down the Ohio. This law, interposing the arms of the State, bafiled a 
project which was generally believed to have been of a revolutionary ehamfoter, 
and intended to divide the Western from the Eastern States. The sait^e pan 
drafted the address to Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States, which 
unfolded the views of the Ohio Legislature, on this momentous subject. Few 
matters in any country ever excited a greater sensation than this.' The crime 
imputed was of the deepest guilt ; the accused, a person of the highest ehiin^uce 
both for talents and political station^ hying but lately occupied the second post, 
with pretensions, to the first, in the cSBmiry, the Government of which he was 
charged with a design to subvert. Conspicuous persons were implicated in the 
supposed plot; and the party violence which marked the period, mingled itsielf 
in the opposite opinions whicbthe transactions themselves might naturally ^cve- 
ate. Public attention was. consequently fixed with eager curiosity on every'sttep 
of the trial, and the counsel, the bench, and the Government, scaiined the pro- 
ceedings with the most inquisitive scrutiny. In exposing the nefarious desi^fus 
of Burr, Mr. Cass displayed that firmness and civic courage, which haff alwefys 
characterized his public career. ' , . r , 

In 1S07, Mr. Cass was appointed by President Jefferson, Marshal of the State 
of Ohio, which ofiSce he resigned in 1813. In 1812, he volunteered his sefviees 
in the force which was called out to join the army under General WiKiam fi«ll, 
and marched to Dayton, where he Was elected Colonel of the third regtmeftt/ of 
Ohio volunteers. Having to break through an almost trackless wilderness, the 
army sufibred much on its route to Detroit, and it was necessary that the officers 
of the volunteers should be examplers in fatigue and privations, lest the men, 
unufied to military discipline, should turn back in discouragement. Colonel 



Cass was among the most urgent for an invasion of the Canadian province im- 
mediately after the army arrived at Detroit, but General Hull did not cross the 
river until after the lapse of several days, and thereby lost all the advantages of 
a prompt and decisive movement. The advanced detachment was commanded 
by Colonel Cass, and he was the first man who landed, in arms, on the enemy's 
shore, after the declaration of war. On entering Canada, General Hull distrib- 

' uted a proclamation among the inhabitants, which, at the time, had much noto- 

'riety/and was ^on orally ascribed to Colonel Ca.ss; it is now known that he 
wrote it- Whatever may have been entertained of the inglorious descent from 

"promise to iiilfiliiiqiitj h was generally regarded as a high spirited, eloquent, and 
pati*iolic dociinientJ Colonel Cass soon dislodged the British posted at the bridge 
over the Canards,' Were ho gallantly maintained his ground, in expecta- 
tion' that tho arrny would advance and follow up the success, by striking at 
Maiden ; biit'was disappointed by the indecision of General Hull, who ordered 
the detachment ^tb return, 

Prodamation of war was made by President Madison on the 19th of June, 1812, 
iind the following oflicial letter of Colonel Cass proves that in the succeeding 

' Aonth the'eiieniy^s advanced posts had been forced by a detachment under the 

' iCOiiatnand of that modest and brave ofiicer : 

• ' J ' ' • "• ' - ' ' '' 'Sandwich, (Upper Canada,) July I7th, 1812. 

.-; . J Sir:: In conform ity/wittli yo«r instructions, I proceeded with a detachment of 280 

t men»;to reconnoitre ithetemeray's advanced posts. We found them in possession 

; .of a bridge orer.itheiitiv&i^.Canas, at the distance of four miles from Maiden. 

After examrning theijTi position, I left one company of riflemen, to conceal them- 

.jselviBS near the bcidge^tand upon our appearance on the other side of the river, 
«:;to commence! ...firing, ill. order to divert their attention, and to throw them into 
.?!QQnfu8ion« ; I, Chen proeeded with the remainder of the force about five miles to 
, a-foiid over the. Canas, and down on the southern bank of the river. About sun- 

{Sj^UMO A^^rived in > sight of the enemy. Being entirely destitute of guides, we 

tmarcbed ,too.near tha bank of the river, and found our progress checked by a 
<*ereek^ whibh was.Ahen impassible. We were then compelled to march up a 
...mile,, in. order>to effect at passage over the creek. 

) Thjjs.gavQ the:enemy time to make their arrangements, and prepare for their 
.',<defonc^. Oncofningidown the creek we found them formed. They commenc- 

..i^d'iajdastant.fire of musketry. The riflemen of the detachment were formed upon 
^ jLhf iWings^ and.thO'two companies of^yifantry in the centre* The men moved 
.- ^on w^ith. great, spiniti and alacrity. After the first fire the British retreated. We 
;),QQn(inued;tadvancdng.r< Three times they formed, and as often retreated. We 
.i;drOi(eitbem. about. half a mile, when it became so dark that we were obliged to 
yolinquish th^ .pursiAit; Three privates of the 41st regiment were wounded and 
.(•jtaKeji.prisonerSk We Jearn from deserters that nine or ten were wounded, and 

.9ome kilkdk . W«..oould gain no precise intormation of the number opposed to 

• i^.', It.cbnsistediOf a. considerable detachment from the 41st regiment, some mi- 

• ^itia,: and a body ;Qf Indians. The guard at the bridge consisted of 50 men. Our 

riflemen stationed on this side the Canas discovered the enemy reinforcing them 
'< during', the whote afternoon. There is no doubt but their number considerably 
) .exoeiodeidour^fe'' .Lieutenant Colonel Miller conducted himself in the most spirited 
I jtUdtabletmanner^ « I .have every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the 
I ^hole detacbment. , 

. . . I » . ' . Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be, 

i . : I III • ( : Your most obedient servant, 

'• ' ■' '-' ■■^'•^- •• •'• LEWIS CASS, 

' • ' '" ^ i -J ' Colonel Sd Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 



'This expedition (of Hull's) was planned a short time previous to the declara- 
tion of war, (April, 1612,) as a measure of precaution and forecast, in order that a 
considerable force might be placed in the Michigan territory with a general view 
to its security, and in the event of war, to such operations in the uppermost Ca- 
nada, as would interrupt the hostile influence of Great Britain over the savages, 
obtain the command of the lake on which that part of Canada borders, and main- 
tain co-operating relations with such forces as might be most conveniently em- 
ployed against other parts. Brigadier General Hull was charged with this pro- 
visional sei'vice, having under his command a body of troops composed of regu- 
lars and volunteers from the State of Ohio. Having reached his destination after 
his knowledge that war had been declared, and possessing discretionary author- 
ity to act offensively, he passed into the neighboring territory of the enemy with 
the prospect of easy and victorious progress. The expedition, neverthless, ter- 
minated unfortunately, not only in a retreat to the town and fort of Detroit, 
but in the surrender of both, and of the gallant corps commanded by that officer. 
The sensation produced by this occurrence throughout the United States, and 
particularly in the Western country, can scarcely be described. So entirely un- 
prepared was the public mind for this extraordinary event, that no one could be- 
lieve it to have taken place, until communicated from an official source. 

In all the timorous and inefficient measures that followed. Colonel Cass had 
no responsible participation. The singular, inconsistent, and irresolute conduct 
of General Hull during the whole expedition, soon withdrew from him the con- 
fidence of Colonel Cass, and his known disapprobation of the course pursued 
taside him an unwelcome counsellor at head quarters. When the army capitu- 
lated on the 16th of August, to General Brock, the commander of the British 
forces, he was not present, but the detachment with which he was serving, tin- 
der Colonel Mc Arthur, was included in the capitulation, and being unable to 
retreat by the impracticable route behind it, submitted, and was embarked for 
Ohio^ Colonel Cass immediately repaired to Washington, and made the follow 
ing report to the Government : 

^ Washington, September 12, 1812. 

Sir : Having been ordered on to this place by Colonel McArthur for the pur. 
pose of communicating to the Government such particulars respecting the expe- 
dition lately commanded by Brigadier General Hull, and its disastrous result, as 
might enable them correctly to appreciate the conduct of the officers and men, 
and to develope the causes which produced so foul a stain upon the national 
character, I have the honor to submit f0 your consideration the following state- 
fnent. 

When the forces landed in Canada, they landed with an ardent zeal, and 
stimulated with the hope of conquest. No enemy appeared in view of us, and 
had an immediate and vigorous attack been made upon Maiden, it would doubt- 
less have fallen an easy victory. I knew General Hull afterwards declared he 
regretted this attack had not been made, and he had every reason to believe 
success would have crowned his efforts. The reason given for delaying our 
operatiofis, was to mount our heavy cannon, and to affi)rd to the Canadian mili- 
tia time and opportunity to quit an obnoxious service. In the course of two 
-weeks the number of their militia who were embodied had decreased, by deser- 
tion, from six hundred to one hundred men ; and, in the course of three weeks, 
the cannon were mounted, the ammunition fixed, and every preparation made for 
an immediate investment of the fort. At a council, at which were present all 
tte field officers, and which was * held before our preparations were completed, 
it was unanimously agreed to' make an immediate attempt to accomplish the ob, 
ject of the expedition. If, by wailing two days, we could have the service of 
our heavy artillery, it was agreed to wait, if not, it was determed to go without 
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it, i^nd attempt the pl^ce by storm. This opinion app^s^red to correspond witb 
the viawQ of the General, and the day was appointed fyr cofnineacipg qur 
march. He declared to me that he considered himself pledged to Jea^ the argiy 
to Maiden. The ammunition was placed in the waggons ; the cannons were 
embarked on board the floating batteries, and every requisite was prepared. The 
spirit and zeal, the ardor and animation displayed by the officers and men on 
learning the near accomplishment of their wishes, a sure and sacred pledge.^hat 
in the hour of trial, they would not be found wanting in duty to their country 
and themselves. But a change of measures, in opposition to the wishes a^d 
opinions of all the officers, was adopted by the General. The plan of attacking 
Maiden was abandoned, and, instead of acting offensively, we broke up our 
camp, evacuated Canada, and recrossed the river in the night, without even the 
shadow of an enemy to injure us. We left to the tender mercy of the enemy 
the mioerable Canadians who had joined us, and the protection we a&rded 
them was but a passport to vengeance. This fatal and unaccountable step dis- 
pirited the troops, and destroyed the little confidence which a series of timid, ir- 
resolute, and indecisive measures had lefl in the commanding officer. 

About the lOth of August the enemy received a reinforcement of four hun- 
dred men. On the 12th, the commanding officers of three of the regimants 
(the fourth was absent) were informed, through a medium which admitted of no- 
doubt, that the General had stated, that a capitulation would be necessary- 
They on the same day addressed to Governor Meigs, of Ohio, a letter, of which 
the following is an extract : 

" Believe all the bearer will tell you. Believe it, however it may astonish 

you, as much as if told by one of us. Even a c is talked of by the 

. The bearer will fill the vacancy." 

The doubtful fate of this letter rendered it necessary to use circumspection itt 
its details, and therefore the blanks were lefl. The word " capitulation" will 
fill the first, and "commanding General" the other. As no enemy was near 
us, and as the superiority of our force wes manifest, we could see no necessity 
for capitulating, nor any propriety in alluding to jt. We there determined, in 
the last resort, to incur the responsibility of divesting the General of his com- 
mand. This plan was eventually prevented by two of the commanding officers 
of-Tegiments being ordered upon detachments. 

On the 1 3th, the British took a position opposite Detroit, and began to throw 
up works. During that and the two following days, they pursued their object 
without interruption and establishec^^ battery for two eighteen pounders, and 
an eight inch howitzer. About sunseT on the 14th, a detachment of 350 men 
from the regiments commanded by Colonel Mc Arthur and myself, was o;;dered 
to march to the river Raisin, to escort the provisions, which had sometime re- 
mained there protected by a party under the commanded of Captain Brush. 

On Saturday, the 15th, about 1 o'clock, a flag of trace arrived from Sand- 
wich, bearing a summons from General Brock, for the surrender of the town 
and fbrt of Detroit, stating, he cou'd no longer restrain the fury of the savages. 
To this an immediate and spirited refusal was returned. About 4 o>fclock their 
batteries began to play, upon the town. The fire was returned and continued 
without interruption, and with little effect, till dark. Their shells were thrown 
till 11 o'clock.. 

. At daylight the firing on both, sides recommenced ; at the same time th&ene- 
my began to land troops at the Springwells, three miles below Detroit, protect- 
ed by two of their armed vessels. Between six and sieven o'clock, they had 
effected their landing, and immediately took. up their line, of march. They 
moved in a close column of platooiiS) twelve in front, qpoa the bf^nk of the 
liver. 



. The fourth regiment was stationed in the fort ; the Ohio volunteers and a part: 
oir'the Michigan militia, behind some pickets, in a situation in which the whole 
flank of the enemy would have been exposed. The residue ;of the Michigan 
militia were in the u|1per part of the town, to resist the incursions of the sava- 
ges. Two t went j.four pounders loaded with grape shot were posted on a com- 
manding eminence, ready to sweep the advancing column. In this situation,, 
the superiority of our position was apparent, and our troops, in the eager expec- 
tation of victory^ awaited the approach of the enemy. Not a sigh of discontent 
broke upon the ear; not a look of cowardice met the eye. Every man expected 
a proud day for his country, and each was anxious that his individual exertion 
should contribute to the general result. 

When the head of their column arrived within about five hundred yards of 
the head of our line, orders were received from General Hull for the whole to 
retreat to the fort, and for the twenty-fbur pounders not to open upon the enemy. 
One universal burst of indignation was apparent upon the receipt of this order,. 
Those whose conviction was the deliberate result of a dispassionate examina- 
tion of passing events, saw the folly and impropriety of crowding 1100 men 
into a little work, which 300 men could fully man, and into which the shots and 
shells of the enemy were falling. The fort was in this manner filled ; the men 
were directed to stack their arms, and scarcely was an opportunity afforded of 
moving, Shortly afler, a white flag was hung out upon the walls. A British 
officer rode up to inquire the cause. A communication passed between the 
commanding Generals, which ended the capitulation submitted to you. In en- 
tering into this capitulation, the General took counsel from his own feelings 
only. Not an officer was consulted. Not one anticipated a surrender, till he^ 
saw ths white flag displayed. Even the women were indignant at so shameful 
a degradation of the American character, and all felt, but he who held in hi» 
hands the reins of authority. 

Our morning report had that morning made our effective present, fit for duty, 
1060, without including the detachment before alluded to, and without including^ 
300 of the Michigan militia on duty. About dark on Saturday evening, the de- 
tachment sent to escort the provisions, received orders from General Hull to re- 
turn with as much expedition as possible. About 10 o'clock the next day they 
arrived within sight of Detroit. Had a firing been heard, or any resistance 
visible, they would have immediately advanced and attacked the rear of thel 
enemy. The situation in which this detachment was placed, although the re- 
sult of accident, was the best for annoying the enemy and cutting off his retreat, 
that could have been selected. With his raw troops enclosed between two 
fires, and no hopes of succor, it is hazarding little to say, that very few- would 
have escaped. 

I have been imformed by Colonel Findlay, who saw the return of the Quar- 
termaster General the day aftea the surrender, that their whole force, of every 
description, white, red, and black, was 1030. They had seventy-nine platoons, 
twelve in a platoon, of men dressed in uniform, many of these were evidently 
Canadian militia. The rest of their militia increased their whole force to about 
seven hundred men. The number of the Indians could not be ascertained with 
any degree of precision ; not,many were visible. And in the event of an at- 
tack could have afforded no material advantage to the enemy. 

In endeavoring to appreciate the motives and to investigate the causes which 
Jed to an event so unexpected and dishenorable, it js impossible to. find any solu- 
tion in the relative strength of the contending parties, or in the coeasujres of re- 
ftifitanee in- our power. That we^were far superior. to the jenemy ; ihai upOn any 
- o]tli<iar>'pnnc1f»}e8 of calculation we would have defeated them, ihe WiOttnded 
and indignant feelings of every, man tbero wiilteBtify. 



A few days before the surrender, I was informed by General HuD, we had 
400 rounds of 24 pound shot fixed and about 100,000 cartridges made. We sur- 
rendered with the fort, 40 barrels of powder and 2,500 stand of arms. 

The stute of our provisions has not been generally understood. On the day 
of the surrender, he had fifleen days of provisions of every kind on hand — of 
meat, there was plenty in the country, and arrangements had been made for 
purchasing and grinding the flour. It was calculated, we could readily procure 
three mpnths provisions, independent of 150 barrels of flour, and 1,300 head of 
cattle which had been forwarded from the State of Ohio, which remained at the 
river Raisin, under Captain "Brush, within reach of the army. 

But had we been totally destitute of provisions, our duty and our interest un- 
doubtedly was, to fight. The enemy invited us to meet him in the field. 

By defeating him, the whole country would have been open to ns, and the 
object of the expedition gloriously and successfully obtained. If we had been 
defeated, we had nothing to do but to retreat to the fort, and make the best de- 
fence which circumstances, and our situation rendered practicable. But basely 
to surrender without firing a gun — tamely to submit without raising a bayonet — 
disgracefully to pass in review before an enemy, as inferior in the quality as in 
the number of his forces, were circumstances, which excited feelings of indig- 
nation more easily felt than described. To see the whole of our men flushed 
with the hope of victory, eagerly awaiting the approaching contest, to see them 
afterwards dispirited, hopeless, and desponding, at least 500 shedding tears be- 
cause they were not allowed to meet their country's foe, and to fight their coun- 
try's battles, excited sensations, which no American has ever before had cause 
to feel, and which, I trust in God, will never again be felt, while one man re- 
mains to defend the standard of the Union. 

I am expressly authorized to state, that Colonel McArthur, and Colonel Find- 
lay, and Lieutenant Colonel Miller viewed this transaction in the light which I 
do. They know and feel, that no circumstances in our situation, none in that of 
the enemy, can excuse a capitulation so dishonorable and unjustifiable. This 
too, is the universal sentiment among the troops ; and 1 shall be surprised to 
learn, that there is one man, who thinks it was necessary to sheath his sword, 
or lay down his musket. 

I was informed by General Hull, the morning afler the capitulation, that the 
British forces consisted of 1,800 regulars, and that he surrendered to prevent 
the effusion of human blood. That he magnified their regular force near five 
f >ld, there can be no doubt. Whether the philanthropic reason assigned by him 
is a sufficient justification for surrendering a fortified town, an army, and a terri- 
tory, is for the Government to determine. Confident, I am, that had the courage 
and conduct of the General been equal to the spirit and zeal of the troops, the 
event would have been brilliant and successful, as it now is disastrous and dis- 
lionorable. 

Very respectfully, sir, 

I have the honor to be, 

your most obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS, 
Colonel, Sd Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 

The Hon. William Eustis, Secretary of War, 

The failure of this expedition struck the friends of the Administration with 
'dismay, while its enemies were mad with ferocious joy, in the doable hope of 
getting into power, and stopping the war. Colonel Cass threw himself into the 
breach and did more by publications under his name, than any man in the na- 
tion, to uphold the Administration of Mr. Madison against the incessant batter- 
ing-rams with which the Federalists sought to prostrate it under that disaster* 
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His publications exposed him to fiery denuQciations from tBe Federal press, with* 
out paralle! perhaps in our country, except in the case of Mr, Madison, himself,'' 
of whom it was said (and let this go as a sample of its ferocity) *Uhat every 
honest man ougJU to have a whip in his hand to lash the scoy^ndrel around the- 
world.'' 



CHAPTER II. , 

The «uiTender of Hull left the North Western frontier exposed to the incur- 
sions of the British and Indians, and occasioned considerable alarm in the 
neighboring States. It was not, however, without a consoling effect. It was- 
followed by signal proof that the national spirit rises according to the pressure 
on it* The loss of an Jlnportant post, and the brave men surrendered with it^. 
inspired every where new ardor and determination. In the States and districts 
leajit remote, it was no sooner known, than every citizen was ready to fly with 
his arms at once to protect his brethren against the blood-thirsty savages let. 
loose by the enemy on an extensive frontier, and to convert a partial calamity 
into a source of invigorated efforts. Nearly ten thousand volunteers immedi- 
ately offered themselves to the Government, and being placed under the com- 
mand o{ Brigadier General William Hei»ry Harrison marched towards the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan. 

In Depember, 1812, Colonel Cass was appointed Major General of the Ohio- 
militia ; in the following spring he was appointed Colonel of the twenty-seventh 
regiment of United States Infantry, and soon after, was promoted to the rank oF 
Brigadier General. He joined General Harrison at Camp Senepa, and cross- 
ing Lake Erie wi«h him, after Commodore Perry's victory, was present in pur- 
suit of the British and Indian forces under Genet al Proctor, and particpated in- 
the triumph at the Moravian towns. At the battle of the Thames, (5th October, 
1813,) so decisive in annihilating the enemy in that quarter, expelling him front 
our territory, and giving security to a vast frohtier, and where it was also that 
the brave Johnson acted so nobly, Cass had no command ; but, always devoted: 
to his country ; ever burning to serve her in all ways, he solicited a place asi^ 
volunteer aid to the commanding General. His eager request was granted*. 
Commodore Perry acted in the same capacity, on that day. He was thus asso- 
ciated in a station and in duty, with that renowned naval ofRcer, who, not con- 
tent with putting Lake Eriis in a blaze of glory, by his victory over the British, 
fleet, desired to strike at the foes of his country on both elements. And need. 
we other proof that Cass was -to be found where the shot flew thickest 1 Sq». 
literally, it was. He galloped on in time to be in that impetuous charge, led by^ 
Colonel James Johnson,, which so completely routed Proctor and the British. 
regMlars, while Colonel Richard M. Johnson routed and slaughtered the Indians* 
under Tecuroseh. 

An eye witness, writing some twenty years since, says: ''In the autumn oT 
I^13» I well recollect General Cabs, of the Northwestern ^rmy, commanded bjT 
Harrison and Shelby. He was conspicuous at the landiBg of the troops upoa 
tke Canadian shore. below Maiden, on the 27th of September^ and conspicuous. 
at the battle of the Thames^ as the volunteer aid of the commanding generals 
I saw him in the midst of tbebatlle, in the deep woods upon the banks of the 
Thames, dufing the rofir and clangor of fire-arms, and savage yells of the enemy. 
Then I was a green youth of seventeen, and a volunteer from Kentucky," 

Geseral Harrison's report of the victory, puts CasS; and Perry .in the same 
dbases qf weri^ ; and aone^ surely^ could ever be bigbflx. Ip: his letter to Gea*> 
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^nil Johii Ai'mstrongy Secretary of War, dat^d October 9, 1813i» he states-: 
"I have already stated that General Cass and Commodore Perry assisted me in . 
forming the troops for action. The former is an officer of the highest merit uni 
the appearance of the brave Commodore cheered and animated every breast," 

The effects of this victory, in which General Cass bore a prominent part, • 
■were also as salutary as its achievment.was_gloriou8. It put a complete period 
to the war on the Northwestern frontier, aiid ended the cruel murders that had 
been so frequently perpetrated in those regions, in which female tenderness and 
helpless infancy had been the common victims of savage barbarity. It restored 
to the Americans all the posts which had been surrendered by General Hull. 

• General Harrison having now accomplished the object of the expedition— Jthe 
captufe of the Brk?sh army, and being without orders from the VVar Depart* ' 
ment, for hH subsequent operations, left General Cass with part of his troops 
in comrtiand of Michigan and the upper province of Cana<la. His headquarters 
were at Detroit, and he thu? beeame the military guardiati of a people evet 
whoti^ he was soon (Gctober-9, 1813,) called to preside, as civil governor. In- 
Jijly, IB 14, he was associated with General Harrison in a commission to treat 
,(at Greenville, Ohio,) with the Indiaiis who had tak^n part against the United 
States, during the war. A treaty of pacification was formed, comparative tran- 
quility was restored to the fVentiers, and a large body of Indians accompanied 
Governor Cass to Detroit, as auxiliaries. An interesting anecdote is related of ' 

these auxiliaries, who, by their constant attachment to Governor Cass, acquired | 

the sobriquet of "pet Indians." In the fall of 1814, a party of them leftDe- | 

troit for the purpose of making excursions on the river Thames. Afler remain- ' 

ing in that neighborhood some days, they collected and took prisoner forty-five ' | 

of the British milhia, among whom was a Cc^onel. Having kept them a shott 
time, the Indians animated by huriianity, permitted their prisoneH to return to i 

their homes on their' parole of honor not to appear in arms against the United I 

States or their allies until legally exchanged, at the same time taking care to 
detain theOoten^l as a bostuge for the fathful performance of the contract on 
-the part of the enemy. 

A bout this period, MifclHgaii was left with only one company of regular soldiers 
'for its defence, and tliat at the tiine, consisted of twenty-seven men. With thiar 
.inadeqMte force, and the local militia, the Governor was, for a time, left to de^ 
fehd the territory against the hostile Indians, who were constantly ^hovering 
around Det wifi On the 4th of* Octoljer, one ^^ il«>- Kickapoo Indian^ was shot 
treat' Cross Iste, by an AnieH^aw soldier while in the act of presenting his gua 
^t one of tbe party. G6lonel J^aKkies; commander of Ihe British ,post at Sand- 
-^rf^h, foi^t^rded a d^^paieh oto the succeeding 'day, to Governor Cass, not^ying ^ 
iiim thht a nriurdc^rhad bebri edtomltted bysomb Amel'iean sokliets oxi a podir 
and uriofl^riding Indian, and statihg that it wa)» iieedleiss for him to point out the 
line pfc^wdutt hecfe^sary ofi th!b oecasitjnj or'to dfirect' atientton to the ouitwn of 
«rfVag^, when etoe of thefr n«itt%fer has been munie*^. Governor Cabs rt- ■ 
plied, that he would cause an inquiry to be made into the circumstances of the ' 
lilU^d^r; a^d thef erpefi^dlOFS, if dme«;1(ld, wetfM s«lfl^ the piiniiirhMi^H<r\(^h!tliflie 
laWs'df aU'^Mliz^d Mt4>dtl^f )^ide'fo)r such an oitefifee j that the^Sllusioft 'te^the' 
lA^Kto custom 6f te««}}«titig lipetk frrn^ceiit inc^viduilld was' aimeci^^sarir ; tlmt 
tte laWs of thfe'i*«ifttiy op^atif' wilV Hgid'fni^ariiittlity'ttpon all •dflfetodte¥sv an* 
tli&t'h&^asceil#!<^ki¥th«f no d^ead of the conW^deiiees would ev^r'indttce the 
<5<mtls'of jnStlce to jmaisk the imii^ent or to sci^en ih 

Gtt¥*rftdr ©Asaf hdVlhg eiattrined into 411 the ftidts coihKg&ted with' the tfttnMc 

tion, snb^^^^iiily wrbti^t^ «h<y Bvitish co^mMMd^r, tha^tkd fMan alibded to 

-i^s kniMi whilom thef ^ft^n^pttashddt 'kn Amerieftn<86l<bW; tbatth^ aM wns 

^^^kftfi&itllBd ^fihhi th^teryitdHttl jtiri«dlMibti^ tko^Aited Stiit»b,^and a tor)lli4 

^ ^fticer had consequently no right to require, nor ought an American officer to 



g^e ^yt-^tplmh^n Q^8n thid' sbbje^ \ - Ih&t dtir c^iktty did hot dtbkiibWF^dgfr' in 
pr}lifei|j!^V«<^T;«riirev0Jr adktiit iA p^a^tJce/the r%t^t of any foreign arithotifidai tx> 
inttfyfti^ in any ari^i)g4thimt or'di^c^^^fon between us and the Indiani^ living' 
within 6tir tetritdry ; that if ah^ Indian ilr inji^r^d in his person or property wilfiiii' 
thi^'teh4tor^,ouflai^s'artply provided for the puiiislinleint of th^ ojafendef, knd 
the i^dre«St of the party injtired. 

Tftte^ British autlidilties of the western district of Upper Canada, chaj^ined 
ut the manly firmness and determinatfon of Governor Cass, immediilt^ly issued 
a' prOclaniWibtt oBfe^rittg a reward of' five hundred dollars for the apprehension 
of* the tnutd^fefi 

As soon as this ' fact becjaii^e known to GoveAior Cass, he issued his pro6ki. 
nlatibn requiring all persons, citizens of the Territory of Michigan, or restdifig 
thi*^n[,'to repel by force, all attempts which may be made to apprehi^hcF' any 
plB'r^bns within the Territory or waters undel* the jurisdiction of the United 
St'atis/ by virtue of the proclamation of the British authorities, or of any 
prbcie^^ whfc^h' may issud from anjr authority other than that of the United States 
of Michigan. 

The principle set Up by the British authorities' of takitig cognizance of alleged 
ofien^s committed within the limitJs of the United -States, was too absiird to ad- 
mit of a moment's dispute. It was altogether unwarrantable. It struck direct- 
ly 'III our national sovereignty. The pompous interference of his majesty's 
ag^htf^ in behalf of his old allies, in a matter which did not concern them, was 
designed to give the untutored sava:ges exalted ideas of the friendship, the pow- 
er, and the dignity of the British goveriiment — to make that government appear 
-ais th^ avenger of their wrongs. Governor Cass met the application with bis - 
coinlhg dignity alhd patriotic sf^irit. He would suffer no interference of a f6reign 
po'^er, with qiiestions coming within the American jurisdiction. He Would suf- 
fer lio American citizen to be trjitfiported to his majesty's dominions fbr alleged 
crimes committed 'vi^ithin the American territory. 

In 1815, after the termirldtion of thb war, Governor Cass moved hf^ femily to 
Dfeftolt. Michigan had suffered greally during the war ; Detroit exhibited a 
scene of devastation. Scarcely a ftithfly, when it resumed its dbnri^stlc estab- 
lishineiit, found more than the remnants of former w'^lth and comforts. Laws 
hkd become srleiit, and morals had suflfered in the general wreck ; and it re- 
<|uired great pmdefnce and an uncommon share of practical wisdoih; to liead back 
a people thus diior^niii^dv to habitd of ind^try and order. Thie civil g6vern- 
ment was esta^^lished, and such laws enact'ed as could be mo^i^ easily carried 
itftoefifeit. The legislative p6w^e>'i^ being placed in the hands of tSe GoVerhor 
aM judges, rendered liA yfetfcate tksTc to aid in the enkctmettt of rflH**s yhich 
ffeye'to be ehfbi'ced by tile satae wi^H; but it was peirfdrrnted With decisioti -and 
ewT^ten^' di^drimin^tlon. 

T%e Indian relatiowi w^r'e' llke^lsb adjtfsted thrt)iip6«t th'^ we^'ern'lrdntiffr; 
vir&t had i^pturi^d or we«kerifed eVfei^y tie v^hi^ih had previoiisly c6n*eteted tho 
tribes with our Governnaent. By decisive^ but kind measures, the holloT^ triice 
wl(i^ a:l6ii6 exiyt^a, virkk c6hVertcH rAt6' )a pertnin^t peft(?e ; and (he^ retutiled, 
by decrees, to tl/6ft- hthitWg grotthds ai^ \iiiM platies of report, wRh a general 
dis^ition to \W6 in attfty and qiiiet. 

Durlrigth^ satiie yfeafr, GoVeriior CAss waS associfai^d With fe'fcfnerAl McAr- 
thifr, to treat ^itlk th^ Ih&kh^i at Fort M^tgi. The nbrtW^terh part 6t Ohio 
Was'ac^iiifWtit'thii tiiiii*. Tfe fbllbWing yeiar, he w«ls eflg1%*td in the 'stoe 
Ait!is-=i< St. Mkhr^s, to catVy itito rifllfe'ct, with i^ettkin ihodificatiotas, thte' IWaty of 
Foi^'Myig^, ktid lor the ^dqnfsitlon of latid in Ihdlitfta. In 1819, he lis^iSft^d in 
th'e ti^ty 'Keld at 9i^iio, by M^idi la^g^ ii^)iiiq[tiishrik^t^ W^i^ci ob^aib^d ' fikmi , 
the Indian^ in'^ildbfgitn. In ^11' tlileye d%adat!oi», Gd^^Aldr Cx^sKiicted dn (hd 
principle of frankness and reciprocity. 
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Two events occurred this year in Michigan, which gave a new aspect to 
her hopes and promises of prosperity. On^ was, the privilege of decti^g a del- 
egate to jCongress ; t^e other was, the sale of public lands within the territory* 
No one exerted himself with more zeal to efi^ct these improvements, than Got- 
ernor Cass, as Jbe was convinced that the introduction of the elective franshise 
among the people would elevate their political character ; and that, by the sale 
of the public land, the population of the territory would increase, and its prosper- 
ity advanced. 

In 1820, an expedition was planned by Governor Cass, under the sanction of 
Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, the object of which was to pass through. 
Lake Superior, cross the country to the Mississippi, explore the sources of that 
river, and establish an intercouse with the Indians on that extensive route. The 
party combined persons of science, who were capably of ascertaining the phyai.^ 
cal character of the country, and of making an instructive report, among whom 
were Mr. Schoolcraft and Captain Douglass, of the corps of Engineers. A pre- 
liminary object was to inform the Indians of the Sault de St. Marie of the inten-^ 
tion of the Government to establish a military post at that point, and to determine 
the site. On his arrival there. Governor Cass assembled the Indians, and made 
known the object in view. Being under the influence of a chief who was noto^ 
riously disafl^ected toward the United States, they heard the proposition witb 
evident ilK will, and broke up the council with every appearance of hostile inten- 
tions. They returned to their encampment, immediately transported their womea 
and children over the river, and raised a British flag, as if in token of defiance*. 
Governor Cass at once adopted the only course suited to the emergency. Tak- 
ing only an interpreter with him he advanced to the encampment, and pulled 
down, with his own hands, the Anglo-savage flag, directing the interpreter to- 
inform the Indians that they were within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and that no other flag than theirs would l^ allowed wave over it. Having givea 
this bold and practical rebuke, he returned to his party, taking with him the fla^p 
and leaving the Indians to further reflection. The moral influence of -this op- 
portune and seemingly perilous step was immediately seen ; new overtures were 
made by the Indians, which led to an amicable and satisfactory adjustment. Mr* 
Schoolcraft, in his scientific and interesting journal of that expedition, relates 
that Governor Cass *' walked cooiy over to the lodge of the daring, turbulent, and 
hostile chief) hauled down the British flag, and put his foot upon it ; thus vindi- 
cating in an instant the American honor and supremacy by the terror he inspired*, 
though he did so at the risk of his life. 

In 1821, the services of Governoi; Cass were again brought into requisi^ioi^ 
by the Government, to assist in i^nother treaty, to be negotiated at Chicago. He . 
embarked at Detroit, in a birch canoe, ascended the Maumee, crossed into the . 
Wabash, descended that river to the Ohio, went down the Ohio to the Missis- 
sipppi, and descended that and the Illinois to .Chicago. By the treaty formed 
there, all the country in Michigan, not before ceded, south of Grand river, was 
acquired. 

In 1822, the first Council of Michigan met. This body relieved the Gov- 
ernor an4 judges of their legislative duties, and gave the Government of the 
territory a more republican form. Governor Cass' lAessa^es to the Councils^ 
convened under his Administration, were always written in a chaste and digni- 
fied style ; indeed, all the public documeuts that came ^rom his pen, while Gov« 
ernor.of the territory, may be regarded as good specimens of Executive compo- 
sition, and exhibit a highly cultivated literary taste. Bui his literary reputation 
rests on a broader and more appropriate biisis than his gubernatorial writings.. 

In 1823, Governor Qass concluded an arrangennent with the Delaware Indi^n^ 
by which they ceded some valuable tracts ou the Muskinguoit in Ohio. 
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^ 18^» he proceeded to Prairie du Chieiii where, in conjuoctioo with Gov- 
«rnor Clarke, a treaty of general paci6cation was concluded among the North- 
i¥e ste I ly tribes. In Ills tour of 1820, Governor Cass bad observed that one 
abundant source of contention among the Indians arose from uncertain or unde* 
fined boundaties. To remove this cause, as many as practicable of the tribe« 
were collected at this time, in order to ascertain, by tradition and custom, and 
<€8tablish, by general consent, the limits of each dominion. Much difficulty at* 
[ended this negotiation, as each tribe apprehended a diminution of its own power 
and an increase of its neighbor's. But the objects of the treaty were, in part, at* 
tained. A ^ommon acceptance of certain geographical or other known bounda* 
ries was obtained. The bene/icial results ol this important treaty will be accruing 
with each coming year. Although many may dissent from the terms of the treaty 
ibr a time, yet lines of separation, delined with so mu-.h solemnity, and by such 

feneral consent, will at last be appealed to as decisive, and. become unalterably 
xed. War will still pi*evail, but boixler contests, the most inveterate and san- 
gumary, may be appeased. 

Sometime in the year 1S25, John Dunn Hunter's narrative of the ^' Manners 
•and Custtuns of:vseveral Indians tribes located west of the Mississippi," ^ippeai;ed, 
which, at the time, attracted much attention. Governor Cass, in the courj^e of his 
tours through the West, had satisded himself that this work was aq imposture. In 
•determining to expose it to the worldi^ his mind was led to dwell on the ample 
subject of Indian character, language, and condition, and he wrote the article . 
which appeared in the fiftieth number (f the North American Review, (January 
No., 1826.) The subject was full of interest, and written in a style uncommonly « 
earnest, chaste, >and eloquent ; and the public was gratified to learn that a theme 
«o interesting and important, had engaged the attention of so cultivated and Uhe* 
ral a mind. Another arti'le of his, being a review of Beltr.imi's work, an Itai 
lian who attached himself to Colonel Long's expedition in 1823, a net presenting 
the aborigines under new aspects, appear 'd in the lifiy.fifth numbeap of the same 
periodical, (April No., 1827 ) This article, which was altc^ether of a hisjtorical 
and &tati9Ucal character, attracted equal atteution with Us precursor. 

In the year 1826, Governor Cass again traversed t-ak" Superior, to fulfil the be* 
nevoleot purposes of the Government. A treaty was held at Foiid du f4ac wiik 
those tribes who were too remote fro|0 Prairie du Chien, to have met (herei 
The great ol^ect of these treaties waste remove the causes of contention betweeb 
the tribes, aslhe limits of each dominion. Colonel Thomas L. McKenney, who 
wag associated with Governor Cass od this occiision, has Ig^iven a lively and p'g- 
turesques account of the excursion in his late work, entitled "Memoirs, Travitla^ 
and the Wrongs and Rights of the Indians." Another treaty was concluded on 
the Wabash, on their return from Lake Superior, by which the Indians ceded a 
large tract of land in Indiana. 

la 1827, treaties were negotiated at Green Bay and at St. Joseph'i? ; GoTemor 
Cass was an agent in both. On his arrival at Green Bay, instead of finding the 
Winnebagoes, who were to have been parties in the negritiation, he learned 
that they were collecting in hostile bodies, fl^r the purpose of waging war against 
the whites. With his usual promptitt;de, he adapted his course to the emergency. 
£inbarking in a birch canoe, he ascended the Fox river, crossed the Portage, 
«nd had partly desQCitded the Wisconsin, when he perceived an encampment of 
Winnebagoes on its banks* To show his confidence in them, he landed alone 
and approached the wigwams ; but the Indians refused to hold any communU 
nation with him. After mucli fruitless endeavor to conciliate he returned towards 
lijs canoe, when a young Indian snapped his rifle at his back. Whether the piece 
was loaded, and missed fire, or the act was an empty, but significant token of 
enmity, is not known. 
A 
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Got^rtfolp Gas* pof%oed hlscbuwe db\j^ tfie;!^ Wairie'cki GBi^n» 

iiM fbuiid'iti^ seffSetnent ihidfe in a state of extreme ahirm/ A large boat oh tfie^ 
if f^afsslp^iliM t^en attacfked by a ttuitierou^ batid, aiufeicat>ed capture only by 
a gaUal^ iHJtt^ bloody defence ; and a whole fitihii^ b^id been murdered and ii(^Vilpr 
eitf,' oh tlie skJifs of the village. Having orgahized the inhabitants in the best 
Mataner, foi^ th^ir own defence, there being no garrison there at the time, he d^- 
^ehded the Mississippi to St. Louis, where the means of defei^ce were to be ob- 
tained ; and lit his suggestion a large detaichment of United States troops was 
moved op the river in time to prevent further bloodshed. In the meantimrt Gov- 
ernor Cass returned to Green Bay in the same canoe, by the way of the illin«»i3 
riverand Lake Michigan, havingmade a circuit of about eighteen hundred niiJes with 
unprecedented' rapidity. His celerity of movement, and the alacrity with whicli 
the United States troops seconded his call, probably averted a war that might 
have embraced the whole Northwestern frontier. A negotiation followed, whicht. 
rwstoi^^ranq'uilfty. The apparent violence offered to him by the Indian on th€^ 
Wisconsin, is the only instance of that nature which ha<il bccurred^urlng his loh^ 
tend rntimat6 intercourse with the Indians. 

' In 18:^8, another treaty was held by him at Green Bay, and another at St*. 
Josef hVilry which a cession \vas procured for Indiana. In these various trea- 
ties, GV>verri or Cass was rhstrumental in acquiring for the United States, and 
resciiln^ frorti the wilderness, for the great agricultural purposes of the country^ 
ihany'iAtlHons of acres of land; and in a manner whicii ought to leave no eon* 
ScioustifeW on hisniind, (hat he ha«« aggravated the lot of a single tribe of Indians;,. 
• Sotftetitne in 1828, a historical society was formed in Michigan, of whicb 
Goveirfrdr Cass was elected the President. He delivered the openin^r address 
before it in 1829. This address, embodying the early history of Michigan^: 
Imngs it do\<'ff to the period when the United States came into possession ot it» 
Its public^ition excited a spirit of research and inquiry, which has already pro- 
drc>d'thfe mo3t lieneficial results. 

in 18:iO, Governo^r Cass was invited by the Alumni of Hanri'lton College, New 
York, to deliver an address at their anniversaiy meeting. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and in the address which he delivered, displayed an affluence of ceacl^ 
ing and Reflection, which proved his habitual acquaintance with most of the der^ 
(Hlfimetttiiofhomati knowledge. From that ccAlege he subsequently received 
itohonoratfy'degTee'of L* L. He had previously been admitted an honorary 
meinbe* of 4he American Philosophical Society, in Phihidelphia ; of the Newr 
llantp«hire, Rhode Island, and Indiana Historical Societies; of the Amerlcaiis 
Antiquarian Society; and the Columbian Institute* 

Ih July, 1831, Governor Cass resigned his office as Governor of the Territo^-^ 
ry, after having administered it for eighteen years. When he began his admini- 
istration, he found the country small in population, Without resources, and al^ 
most sunk uiider the devastations of war. He left it with a wide- spread popi^ 
hitlmij and thriving. with unprecedented prosperity. He has gone along, almost 
step by stdp, with that immense pbrtimi of our country beyond the Alleghanie9^ 
trhich^ since he came into life, h^s grown into an empire ot civtiiaati^m of itselfl' 
Thb auspicious condition may hot ail be attributed to execiiti\ie instrufuentaiity ;. 
bat nn administratren, impartial, vigilant, pervading, and intelligent, may h^ 
'faiHy> sc^osed to have shed a happy influence on ail around« 



. OHAPlPER III. 

Ofi the first of Att^m: IBat^ G^n^^l; Cas^ t«ras <»it]^d bjr Gen^rid Jacksc^ 
to fi'l the re&fycfhdible post of Secretary of War, made vacaiit by the resignation 
of Oenerai Eai^on. He was unanimously confirmed By the Senate^n the thir- 
Hetb o^ the ensuing December, While in that de(»artment, his diligence is 
known to have beeA unabated; and in handling questions of great magnitude 
and delicacy, his course commended itself to the approbation of the whole na- 
tion. Many question^ of general arid permanent interest, and of vital itnpor* 
tance to the country, some involving the ^ndamental principles of the Cohstitu* 
tion'were preseniod for discussion. In their progress they cast Upon the Goi^. 
6rnment'a heavy responsibility, and great trouble and labor, dnd weriB watehidd 
with a jealous solicitude by the whole community, which wad divided in opinion 
respecting the points Involved in their solution. Happily, hj the wisd^irh and 
firmness of the patriot then at the bead of the Governmebt, and by the /good 
setise of the nation, they parsed away, without leaving behind them any ti^'Ctd 
injurious to our institutions. 

. Thfe War Department of all others, is burdened with a miirtitude oifprivatei cl^inisl 
Not merely the business of the army proper, in its Vvhole range of distance and EreN 
If ice, but contracts and occurrences of endless variety and number, iiiider sfat^eiJ 
agencies or special acts of Congress, embracing Indian aJSki'rs and other itl^erests) 
clearing out of rivers and harboiis — erecting breakwateis and other worlcs, with 
everlasting claims fut extra labor, and other things not in the conti^acts, surveys^ 
^national roads, militia claims from the States, pensions — ^all these, with the busi- 
ness they create, are only piirt of what falls on the Secretary of War, as his pro- 
vince; to look after and settle. In most cases of this itdtut'e, it probably seems t6 
the individual interested, that' his case is quite jjear— he wonders anybody cail 
doubt — It only rccjnire^ to have the papers looked at, to be alioyiredand paid at once« 
This he honestly thinks, perhaps,- {^nd so talks, not, however, omitting complaints 
of the indecision and want' of firmness of the Secretary of Wa^ But not so 
does thei Secretary of War thTrik himself. To his mind, moist probably, the casetf 
are not so very clear. Perhaps lie remembers what Lord Chancellor Eldon i^ 
reported to have said, when the London journals were saying that he was tod 
alow in coming to his decision-s— one of them remarking, that it was lis easy tb 
decide most of his cases, as upon the difference of black and white. "Yes,'' 
said the old Chancellor, /* if they were black or white ; but I find niost of them 
gray'P^ So it was ^ith General Cass. He probably found the most of his ciasds 
110 easier to decide ofHhand, than this eminent Judge ; but, oh the.corttrary, calU 
ing for careful investigation, to do justice betweert the Gove rriment and th6 partfcpw 
This, to the impatience of the latter, may have looked like liidecisioh ; and it Id 
no wonder, if occupied, also, with duties more primary, because' more national, 
amid the great complication ind variety qf those that press upon the War De- 
partment, he could not always find the timi he may haie wished fo^r those pri- 
vate cases, and thus h^ve left a portiori of them unsettled on leaving the Depart* 
ment, as his. predecessors have done befbre, i^tld as his successors always will. 

Governor Cass presided oVifer the'War Department for above fiVC y<=Jaro, and 
it would be no short work to recount all that he did while there, of public im- 
portance and valile. W^ will, however, present Vhose more prominent sped* 
itoens, froth %'hich the welKjiiidging \i'il] make the right inferences, as to his 
talents and principles. 

In 1632, the hostile' fncui^^toris of the Sac and Fox Tndiairs on the Northwestern 
frontier, ne<^esskk^iiy led to the interposition of the Govi&rnment, Genei^al Cass, 
in his annual report of that year to Congress, recommended, in view of these re- 
peated and unprovoked aggressions, a more elHcient organization of our militia 
as essential to that security which is one cf the principal objects of all govern. 
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ments. He opposed the maintaii^nce of a invge regular force, as history af- 
lorded us too many lessons of the fatal results of a large standing arnay. Its 
obvious tendency was to engage us ia unnecessary wars, and ultimately to en- 
■ danger pul^lic- liberty. Our principftl dependence for protection ahould be upon 
the great bo^ly of the citizens of the Republic If war should come upon us» 
our regular force should be increased to an extent proportioned to the emergency,, 
which wou)d &rra a nucleus, around which tbe militia force could be formed and 
embodied. 

The system so wisely adopted and so long pursued, of constructing fortifica- 
tions at exposed points, and of preparing and collecting the supplies necessary 
^ibr the military defence of the country, and thus providently furnishing in pqaca 
the means of defence in war, was continued with unabated vigor under the ad- 
ministration of General Cass. 

The controverted question respecting the relative rights of the Cherokee In- 
dians and the State of Georgia, excited much attention. The difficulties were 
|rreatly augmented by the Suprcnae Court of the United States, confirming tho 
Cherokees in their notion of independence, within the orbit of State authority* 
The ability and discretion of General Cass were signally displayed on that oc- 
casion, in luminous, powerful, and irrefragable arguments against the doctrine of 
Ihe Supreme Court, from which he dissented, not as a factionist resistingautho- 
Tity, or as a sciolist unable to comprehend it, but as a patriot, a jurist, and a 
.scholar. The policy of the Administration prevailed, and the Secretary of War 
)iad been its efficient, and, well may I add, its learned and enlightened expounder 
and defender. .Congress appropriated five hundred thousand dollars for the re. 
jnoval of the ladians from Georgia, Alabama, and other States, to a' territory 
irest of the Mississippi, without the limits of any State or organized territory, 
and belonging to the United States. The Indians were removed, under every 
l^umane care, to places better fitted for their homes ; the high claim of Georgia 
to be sovereign within her own borders, was fully vindicated against those dis- 
organizing counter-principles, subversive of the first elements of civilization that 
would have denied it; and with such an approving voice did the people of Geor- 
gia regard the conduct of General Cass, that the Legislature o! that State unani- 
viQOusly named a county after him, which, since its creation has been noted for 
Its undeviating adherence to the Republican cause. 

The subject of nullincatipn now more seriously engrossed the attention of the 
country. The Nullifiers asserted that the Federal Constitution was a compact 
prtgi«ally formed, not between the people of the United States at large, but be- 
tween the people of the different States, as distinct and independendent sqver- 
oignties ; and that when any violation of the letter or spirit of that compact 
look place, it is not only the right of the people, but of the State Legislatures^ 
fo FemoRslrate against it ; that the Federal Government was responsible to the 
people whenever it abused or injudiciously exercised powers entrusted to it, and 
Utat it was responsible to the State Legislatures whenever it assumed powers 
Aot conferred. The Convention of South Carolina assembled on the 19th of 
>^oTember, 1832, and passed an ordinance which declared, that '^ all the acts of 
Congress imposing duties on imported goods, more especially the laws of May 
19th, 1828, and July 14th, 18S2, to be null and void within the State of Soutk 
itJarolina." The Governor was authorized by the Legislature of the State to 
call out the militia to resist any attenipt on the part of the, Goverfhnent of the 
United States to enforce the revenue*laws. 

These proceedings on the part of the State of South Carolina, brought on an 
issue between the State and Federal Governments that could not be neglected* 
The very existence oi the Government depended upon its decision. A singlo 

^te had set at defiance the authority of the General Government, and de- 
^ that no umpire should be admitted to decide between the contending par<« 
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ties. ^ The federally pHnoiple of the OoAstitutioiii and the *who]e authority of 
Coogfess ancl of the federal judiciary, ^ere put in issue by this (foestion, and^ 
howererunwiiltng the leaders might be to destroy the Union, still experience 
bad too clearly shown the di^ulty of restraining an excited peopje^ not to cre- 
ate apprehension as to the result of these efforts to throw off the authority of 
the General Government. 

At this crtsi?, the watch-tower of this Republic was tenanted by one whoM 
lof^y patriotism attracted unbounded cohficience, whil<« from bis stern presence 
and inflexible purpo^ the efforts of intimidation; clamor, or blandishment, with- 
drew, defeated and unavailing. The ^' old hero" felt that there was no room 
for hesitation, and dejtermined at once to come to an issue with the NuUifiers; 
to place the powers of the Government upon the broad ground that the federal 
judiciary was the only proper tribunal to depide upon the constitutionality of its 
laws ; and to enforce the revenue acts with an entire disregard to the pretended 
rights of sovereignty which were ^assumed by the Staie of South Carolina. 

With that view the Secretary of War was ordered to assemble all the dispo* 
sable military force of the United States at Charleston. The revenue laws, un- 
der the protection of the forces of the General Goverm^ent, were carried into 
eflect without any opposition by violence, and no attempt was made to enforce 
the laws under the ordinance of the State Convention. 

Upon this important question, General Cass shared, with pride, the manly,, 
vigorousi and triumphant resistance by which the usurpations of South Carolina 
were encountered and finally prostrated. His correspondence upon this subject 
was forbearing, conciliatory, and scrupulously mindful of State rights, and in all* 
other respects ^as highly dignified and appropriate. It is not too much to say* 
of it, that it comes well up to the models of our foremost statesmen, being much 
like that of Mr. Madison in the Olmstead case, when resistance was threatened 
to a. law of the United States in Pennsylvania, and advanced to the eve of con* 
summation. 

A difiiculy with Alabama, at another time, presented a menacing aspect... 
Under an obligation, the United States had contracted, by treaty, to prevent in- 
trusion upon lands that had belonged to Indians within that State, until they 
could be removed. Emigrants, nevertheless, entered upon the lands ; and} un» 
der differences te which this led, the State and Federal authorities were upon 
the point of collision. ' It was happily warded off, and the public documents at» 
test the union of energy and prudence in General Cass throughout the whole 
exigency. His appropriate, cogent, and lucid correspondence abundantly up- 
held the rights and dignity of the State, yet threw over the Indians the shield 
|o which the laws of the Union entitled them. 

During these portentous pei;iods, the military orders were firm, but discreet, 
and it appeared by a message from .the President, in answer to a call upon 
those subjects, that no order had been at any time given to " resist the constituted 
authorities of the State of South Cjirolina^ within the chartered limits of said 
State,^^ The orders to General Soott informed him that, " Should^ unfortunate- 
ly, a crises arise, when the ordinary power in the hands of tJie civil officers should 
fiot be suji'ie7it for the execution of the laws, the President would determine the 
course to be taken, and the measures to be adopted ; till then he was prohibited 
from acting" 

In relation to the dangers of a collision with the authorities of Alabama, we 
quote the following extract of a letter from the War Department, written by 
General Cass, to Major Mcintosh, and dated October 29, 1633 : 

•*Sir: Your letter of the 2lst instant, to Major General Macomb, has been 
lafd before me ; and, in answer, I have to inform yon that you will interpoe no 
obstacle to the service of \e^a\ process upon any officer or soldier under, ^-our 
command, whether issuing from the Courts of the State of Alabama, or of the 



flcutioniaf au€hprpo«89. It isi oot tbe intention of tbe Pjre^iUent tbiit any part 
of the roilitaiiy fqree of th^ United Stated should, be brougbt -into collision with 
t^e civil authority. In all quegtions of jurisdiction, it i^ the duty of the former 
to submit to the latter, arid no considerations must interfere with that duty* If* 
therefore, an officer of the State, or of the United States, come with legal prOb 
eesiS against yourself^ or an officer or soldier of your garrison, you will freely 
ftdfiiit him within your post, and allow him to execute his writ undisturbed." 

In 1836, General Cass left the War Department. It is well known that b« 
enjoyed the full confidence of General Jackson, who was anxious he should re<« 
lain his seat in the Cabinet till the expiration of the Administration. But his 
health having been broken down by official ]abois,'he could not remain, and he 
retired, with the decisive proofs of the good feeling and satisfaction of the Pre- 
sident. One was a warm letter, thanking him for his services, and expressive 
of the kindest sentiments towards him personally ; and the other was the mis- 
sion to France, to which he was appointed. 

Upon the resignation of General Cass, as Secretary of War, the opponents of 
the National Administration were loud in their denunciations against him. Some 
tmscrupulous pkrtizana charged that he retired reluctantly, and that General 
Jacksen was desirous of getting rid of him ; while others alleged that he was 
destitute of decision and afraid of responsibility. Strange iueas ! As if Gene- 
ral Jackson would have called to the head of the War Department a man of 
this description, or have retained him a day after his quick insight .into men had 
' discovered any such 'deficiencies, which could not have escaped him had they 
existed, and not only retained him, but retained the fullest confidence in him to 
llie last, of which there is abundani proof. ' Furthermore— as if his whole life 
did not contradict it— his long Western and frontier service, so full of stirring^ 
and perilous incident — his efficient share in concluding, while Governor of Mich* 
igan, more than twenty Indian treaties, in re^gions, and under circumstances, pe» 
culiarry calling for decision of character, and involving responsibilty — and hj 
which he obtained for his country territory of great value and extent— as if 
these things, not to repeat the abundant evidences of a prompt and resolute 
spirit in ail his public and private acts, were not at war with such ideas. 

An impartial historian, in alluding to General Cass, at thfe time he held the 
important post in General Jackson's Cabinet, stated that *♦ In the important 
'station which he now holds, his sphere of usefulness is enlarged, and none ci 
fiis predecessors ever enjoyed a greater share of public confidence^ Strict and 
piinctual in his liustness habits, plain and and afiTable in his manners, with 
powers of mind which grasp, as it were by intuition, every subject to which 
they ^re applied — united to various and extensive acquirements." 



CHAPTER ly. 

In September, lg36, General Cass was appointed, by General Jackson, Mia- 
ister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of St. Cloud. No 
one. bas ever questioned the ability with which he performed the whole range of 
high dtity, direct and incidental, attaching to that responsible and honorable post, 
at that conspicuoKjs Court. . During his. residence (hete, arose the question of th^ 
.Quintpplp Treaty, one of the most portentous subjects which has ever threatened 
our honor or interest, England, from professed philanthropic, but from reallj 

i'nteresti^d motives, was seeking to establish a new principle of maritime police, 
>^, which shp couW search the vessels of all nations traversing the pcej^p. B/ 
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l^erseverin^ ^^)rts she had obtained separate treaties with variaus Powers of 
Euri>pe, sorne great and some fimall — for nothing is too high or loo low for bu* 
ihan ambition — by which the right of search was granted* She then ?aid,. 
itirough her Secretaries, Lord PaltneTAton and Lord Aberdeen, that as she could 
not execute these treaties without searching the vessels of all nations, to aacer- 
lain to which they belonged) she should assume that right,, and stop and board 
the vessels of the United States wherever ihej might be Touttd, And to give 
inore moral weight to her pretensions, she projected another treaty \AithL 
the four great Powers of Europe, ejnbracing in it the right of search^ and in- 
tended to make it the law of the ocean. The treaty was sigrt^d before public 
attention was turned \c} it, but fortunately it was not ratified; and it was of vital 
importance to the United States, and all other Powers interested in the freejlpai 
of the sea?, that it should not be ratified by France. Jt M'as, ,of course, >veil 
known, that from the nature of thefr Governments, the ratifications of Russia^ 
of Austria, and of Prussia, would nr»t be withheld. But Franqe, beinga con/> 
fititutional monarchy, and public opinion operating, powerfully there upofi the 
Administration, it was hoped the nation might be induced to act upon it, through 
the Chamber of Deputies. And it was obvious, from the maritime sta|e of ihe 
world, that if France cou)d be withdrawn from this confederacy^ no new pria* 
ciple of public Uw could be created, to which she and the United States > 9 jjiould 
refuse their sanction. A quintuple treaty would be dangerous ; but.a quadrupla 
treaty would be without the least effect or influence. To prudu^e, thert^fure, thi^ 

sTesult, was an object of the. highest importance ; and the. Americai^ , Minister at 
Paris, finding himself without in$»tructions from his Government, bad ^to depend 

-upon Ills own resources, and to act uppn his own responsibility, tjfis^eratlon^ 

- were twofold : first, to operate upon public sentiment,.-and ihep directly upon the 
Government. His pamphlet upon the right of search, was . the measure he 
adopted to effect the ^first object, and his formal protest* (written- Februi^ry. 13, 

' 1842,) against the French, ratification of the treaty, the second. The piamphlet 

- was published, in English, in French, and in Germapi and was distributed 
throughout Europe. Its effect is well known. The appeal, by protest, to the 
French Government, was sucicessfuL That paper has been published, and no 
doubt very generallv peru-ed. . It is a document truly 4naerican. The rights of 
our country are upheld with a proper resolution. While it is. sufficiently res* 
pectful, it plainly warns the French Government of the position it will occupy 
if it sign the treaty. It remarks upon the moral effect which the treaty is in- 
tended to' produce upon the United States, and observes, that it is. not to be. pre- 
sumed that the ^vq Powers meditate a direct attack upon their ind/^pendenc^. 
** But," it continues, ." were it otherwise, and were it possible they (the United 
States) might be deceLved in this confident expectation, that would not alt^r, ip 

- one tittle, their course of aptioq. Their duty, would be the same, and the same 
would be their determination to fulfill it. They would prepare thenrjselve^, with 

- apprehension, indeed, but without dismay — with re^ret^ byt with fi;*ii]t|^,ss — fur 
one of those desperate struggles which have sometimes occurred iu the history 
of the world, but where a just cause and the favor of Pjrovifience have gained 
strength to comparativo weakness, and h9.ve enabled it to. bre^k down the pridje 
of power." 

The patriotic course of General Cass naturally exposed him to the^ l^itterness 
of the ant i. slavery fanaticism of the several countries of Europe, more espe- 
cially in England, where the fanaticism has the whole pr^ss as its organ, and 
other organs besides, even to defkma.t<fy Peprs in Padiapientf who^ audien(;B 
IS Europe and the world, as well as Britain. . It also proypked the^ louitchless 
wrath of Lord Brotigham. That . powerful though pr<fjud iced and ppsionate 
Peer, and furious abolitionist— rt hat •'iiniverss^l- busy-body and internieddler of 
the age'- — beheld in the spund re^spji^^g ajnd 3t|ktesBaanfike tone of th^ protest. 



death to h?s hope of seeing perfected the ever-famous Quintuple Treafy. Hail 
that bigfa.handed league reached its consummation, new, and a peculiarly ef- 
fective vigor would have been imparted to the principle of universal abolition^ 
the undoubted root of the league, o( which Lord Palmerston's instructions to 
the English Minister in Portugal, distinctly avowing England's determination to 
persevere in her plans of suppressing the slave trade, until slavfry ilself was 
extirpated from the world, \s the proof. What an avowal! What an attack' 
does it not involve on the domestic institutions of independent nations ? Even 
the English Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Ponsonby, in writing to hi» 
Government, was forced to shrink back from a principle so monstrous. How^ 
highly, then, ought not the people of the United States to estimate this servico^ 
in General Cass ? 

In the able pamphlet referred to "On the Right of Search," General Cas» 
holds the following language : " We are no slavetiolder. We never have been. 
We never shall be. We deprecate its existence in principle, and pray for its 
abolition everywhere, where this can be effected justly and peaceably, and safe- 
ly for both parties. But we would not carry fire, and devastation, and murder, 
and ruin into a peaceful community, to push on the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject. But after havnig visited three quarters of the old continent, we say be- 
f TC God and the world, that we have seen far more, and more frightful misery, 
since we landed in Europe, and we have not visited Ireland yet, than we have 
ever seen among this class in the United Statei*. Whatever may be said, there 
is much of the patriarchial relation between the Southern planter and the slave.. 
And as to the physical distress which is seen in Europe, resulting from a want 
of food, and from exposure to a rigorous winter, without adequate clothing, we 
beiieve it to be so rare, as not to form a just element in the consideration of this 
matter. Bui the subject of the emancipation of two millions and a half of hu- 
man beings, living among another population, of different race and color, and 
with different habits and feelings, is one of the gravest questions which cafTbe 
submitted to society to solve. It can be safely left only to those who are to be 
so seriously affected by it; and there it is left by the Constitution of the United 
States. It is a matter with which the General Government has no concern.'*^ 

•' And so with respect to the slave trade. It is a traffic, which can be traced 
hack to the time of Jacob, whose son was sold in Egypt ; and down, in some - 
form or other, during the successive ages, which h^ave intervened, to the last 
century, when by treaty arrangements with Spain, England obiained, as a 
great commercial favor, the privilege of supplying the Spanish colonies 
with slaves, and to the present, when, after many years of bitter opposition, 
the English Parliament voted the aboliti« n of the slave trade; but whea. 
some of the greatest names in England were found in the minority, viz : 
The Duke of Clarence, afterwards William the Fourth, Lords Thurlow, 
Eldeh, Liverpool, and Sidmouth. These statesmen, by th«Mr votes, not only pro- 
nounced, the. s)ave trade to be legal.and expedient, but moral also, so far as that 
consideration formed, at that time, a motive < f legislative action. That it is ille- 
gal, by the great code of public law, no statesman, nor publicist, or well inform- 
ed man will seriously contend. Thanhs to the advancihg opinions of the a^^e, 
its atrocity is fijenerally acknowledged, and the obligation of Christian States io- 
extirpate it, almost every where felt and' obeyed* But it is not permitted, iii 
order to attalil a great good, to commit a great evil. In order to break up this 
traffic, to break di.wn the barriers which centuries have been rearing, and by 
which ihe weak are every where protected against the strong, the peaceful 
against the warlike. The law of nations is but general opinion, illustrated by 
able jjrists, and sanctified by time, and by universal acquiescence. T<rU'*h it 
rudel}', and the whole fabric will disappear, leaving the nations of the world, itt^ 
their mutual relations, as they existed in the mo^t barbarous ages.*' 
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In reply to the accusations of tlie British authorities, that the failure of the 
Quintuple Treaty to meet with the approbation of the American Government, wa» 
tantamount to the refusal on their part to co>6perate in suppressing the slave 
trade. General Cass continues,-** But the United Slates refuse no such co-operation,^ 
They have interdicted, as we have seen, this trade to their citizens, and have 
provided exemplary punishment for the transgressors. They have, for many 
years, kept a squadron upon the coast of Africa to aid in its suppression,, and they 
are now making arrangements for its augmentation. ***** But after 
all, what kind of philanthropy is that which seeks, not mere !y to put down the 
African slave trade, but to put it down by the employment of one means among 
many, and which means, if persisted in, as threatened, will as surely involve two 
great nations in war, as to-morrow^s sun will rise upon both ? And who can tell 
the issue of such a war, not merely to the parlies themselves, that we shall not 
touch, but to the civilized world ? Who can tell the question of maritime right, 
which will arise during its progress, and of maritime wrongs, which will be in- 
flicted ? Who cat! tell how soon its sphere will be enlargad, and the oppressions^ 
of Africa be lost sight of in the struggles of Europe and America ?" 

" It 18 strange indeed, but so it is, that one of the modes proposed for the liber- 
ation of the negro, from the traffic of his flesh and blood, will, necessarily lead 
to the bondage of the American seamen, where his flesh ^nd blood are not in- 
deed sold, but where they are taken without price, and may be swept away by 
the cannon of his own country. * When they doubted, they took the trick,*^ 
words which all Americans should grave upon their hearts. We may safely 
appeal to any generous Englishman and Frenchmun, and ask, what would be 
their sensations, if told, * Yes, we do seize your cilizensy we will seize them ; when 
we doubtf we take the trick:'* Let each answer for himself; and that answer 
will disclose the feelings of the Americans ; for this trick is a man — an Ameri- 
can citizen. By and by, afler law shall have worked its way far enough^ the 
irick may become a French citizen ; and what sort of a struggle will come 
when that step is taken ?" 

" But should the United States yield to this claim, what security is there for 
them, or for nations like them, interested in the freedom of the seas, that it would 
not be followed by another and another pretension, till the British flag rode tri- 
umphant over the waters of the earth ? How far is to be pushed this crusade of 
benevolence, which would involve East and West in one common calamity, in 
order to attain, in its own way, an object which must come, and that speedily ? 
There are significant signs abroad, that this is but the commencement of a sys- 
tem, destined to a wide extension, already the project has been publicly discuss- 
ed in England, of putting a stop to slavery, by putting a stop to the sale of it* 
products. It has been supported in the journals, and advocated, we believe, i» 
Parliament. The scheme has not yet ripened into a plan." 

•*Even if England were clearly right, as in our opinion she is clearly wrong, 
she might forbear much, without any imputation upon her honor. She has won 
her way to distinction by a thousand feats in arms, and what is better title to 
renown, by countless feats in peace. Triumphs of genius, of skill, of industry, 
and of enterprise, which have gained her a name that the proudest may envy, 
and that few can hope to equal. She has given birth to an empire in the West, 
an empire whose extent and duration it passes human sagacity even to conjec- 
ture. There are planted her laws, her language, her manners, her institutions. 
A thousand ties ©f interest unite these kindred people. Let England cherish this 
as her most glorious work. But let her recollect y too, that a spirit, equal to her 
own^ animates the Republic, and tlwu^h she may he crushed, she will not 6e 
dishonored.''^ 

These extracts will plainly show the character of the pamphlet, and exhibit 
how instrumental General Cass was in putting down a conspiracy or confeder« 
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acj of European polantate^, ngainsttHe rights^ interjests, and soy<ere.igirfx ^^ •**' 
•country on the ocean. He perfljrmed the service on his owii ^stimat? of duty- 
By the exercise of talents of the first order, at, the right moment, such asi a great 
general will sometimes seiz^ for deciding a campaign, and perhaps thedesti- 
iiies of a nation, he broke up one of those danfjerous confederacies among Em- 
perors and Kings, to defeat which, is supposed, in the history of states, to qall 
Tor the full interposition of national influence and authority, and is rarely, if ever, 
effected without it — seldom with it, unless broken to pieces by arms. The 
honor of General Cass is therefore as signal as the service he rendered. 

The London Times, the leading Tory journal of England, in announcing the 
publication of the pamphlet, said : " It is a shrewd performance, written with 
fiome spirit, much bold assertion of facts, and a very audacious unfairness of ar* 
gument, \yhich is rather amusing, when contrasted with a certain tone of gen- 
tlemanly candor, which is occasionally adopted even in the very act of perform- 
ing some of his most glaring perversions." 

An American, writing from Europe, in March, 184*2, says: "General Cass 
has hastily prepared a pamphlet setting forth the true import and dangers of this 
treaty. It \vill be read by every statesman in Europe, and, added to the Gen- 
eral's personal influence here, will effectually turn the tables on England. ThQ 
country owes the General much for his effectual influence with this Govern, 
ment." 

The mischief that lurked in this Quintuple Treaty must not be passed by. The 
whole eastern coast of America, south of the thirty-second degree of north lati- 
tude, came within" its gigantic sweep, no vessel of the contracting parties could 
ever have been approaching Charleston, or Richmond, or New York, with a 
-carg>frpm any part of the world, south of i^avannah, or have been going from 
a.ny of these ports to any part of the worjd, south of Savannah, without risk of 
being searched for slaves by British cruisers, the voyage stopped* and the vessel 
ordered to some British court admiralty for adjudication.' Incredible as this may 
fieem, the words of the treaty prove it. The space for British search, compre- 
hended more than seventy degrees of latitude. It might have been exercised 
^pon all the vessels as above, in the very Gulf of Mexico itselfj going to or from 
^ew Orleans. What a blow to our commercial interests was therefore warded 
voff? What a door foreclo<jed against British dominion upon the seas— *and 
against her anti. slavery fanaticism, working upon the seas, that it mi§fit do its 
york more tl^oroughly and quickly upon the land. Here is the key to Xiord 
Brougham's rage — the defeat of that portentous treaty by the talents, sagacity, 
and patriotism of General Cass. His attack upon him is without a parallel^ 
^jnce Wedderburn's attack upon Dr. Franklin. It exceeded that in outrage, as 
Franklin was not then the representative of an independent nation. 

Strange to say. General Cass was both exposed to indignity and injustice 
from his own Government for the noble part he acted in France. The proof, is 
on record, or we might want faith in such a charge. It is contained in the cor- 
respondence between . Mr. Webster and himself^ carried on mainly after his 
return from France ; but never was retribution sooner brought about, as far as 
the parties were concerned, though the public will not soon forget to what an 
extent great principles were forgotten in the treatment General Cass received. 
His own victory over Mr. Webster was complete. No two judgments cai^diiier 
about this — the whole correspondence being read. Let me give a single speoi- 
knen. It forms an item in our political hfstory, memorable and^instructivQ, cpn- 
sidering the distinguished actors in the scene. 

. General Cass had objected to the eighty gun squadron clause of the Ashbur- 
ton treaty, that it had no provision renouncing the British claim to search our 
vessels fijr slaves. Hereupon the Secretary of State, mounted ppon stilts. He 
sa^s,, in reply, What ! . ask renunciation by treaty^ of ajn anjast preteuj^ion. ( Jf^o, 



I knew too well what I was about ; tbe nation d*Hog that,. would w^eaken ftci owu 
c^cfsfi ;, it would be like asking a treaty g^tipulation, not to destroy pur towns in 
t}rne pt' pea.ce, or to abstain from any other enormity ; the United States, ^<and 
upon th^ir own rights and power in all matters of that sort ; they ask, they 
want no treaty stipulations — fie, Mr. Cass, t should have thought better things 
^f you; O, lie. . Such was the purport of the official rebuke, and note the 

Now hear General Cass. He rejoiiis : You talk so ; You, Mr. TVehsfer ; ) 
you, who in this very negotiation wan ed Lord Ashburton to go into the question 
bf Impressment ! J^om, who urged him to it, contrary to his wishes and 
itnown determinations ; you who made him write about it, and would write your- 
self, although he did not desire to write ; you, who wanted an express treaty 
6TIPULATION, yes, a RENUNCIATION, at this day of our power, against renewals 
of THAT outrage, an outrage (horror of horrors) for which, thirty years ago, we 
made her answer with her blood I ! You a$ume superior spirit and sagacity ; you 
|>ut on superior patriotism, you talk of treaty stipulations. 

. Suph, in effect, was the retort. Justice cannot be done to its language. The 
- ivhole correspondence should be read, in order to. appreciate its merits. Iq 
acknowledging the letter that contained it, Mr. Webster remarked, that he bad 
*^ hastily glance() at one or two of its first pages, but would peruse it more care- 
.liilly ; and if he thought there was occasion, hjp would write to him agjjiin.'' But 
fie never wrote again. The whole letter had a power of right reason in it, and 
jrlght feeling, which it was impossible for Mr. Webster, with all his admitted 
and great ability, to anwser. Silence was his only refuge. To this, there could 
be no objection ; but \^.ith signal injustice to General Cass, his letter was treat- 
ed as private. It was not put upon the files, and therefore not published by the 
Government, although Mr. Webster's letter, which had so j.u.stiy provoked this 
-overwhelming retort, was published, nor was it the only letter of the General's 
bot coippreliended in the Government's publication of this remarkable, and excit- 
ing correspondence. The distingulsued " Sage of Linden wald" was not treated 
yvoTse when the Senate rejected him as Minister to England, than General Cass 
was treated by the Government on getting Ijack from the French Mission. Mr» 
Van Buren had rendered no illustrious service in England, as General Cass had 
^one in France, no opportunity having been aflRjrded him. 
* Where Mr, Webster was, and what doing, when England was lowering her 
jpraud flag tipon the ocean, to our stars and stripes, as an atonement for the un- 
^ijualled outrage of impressment, a renunciation of which, by treaty, he begged 
(rbra Lord Ashburton, without getting it, the public documents could tell, and 
4he journals of Congress expose his moral treason. Where General Cass was, 
4ind what doing, our history can also tell, and tell with. nothing but advantage 
,&nd glory to him. . 

Yes, in arresting the ratification of the Quintuple Treaty, General Cass rescu- 
ed, his country from search, and all its high-handed evils, apparent and hidden — 
4has rendering her incalculable good. Against impressment, he was the 
IBrst to use his sword victoriously, in a war undertaken to avenge it— vanquish- 
ing the enemies of his country, who had perpetrated that outrage upon us, as he 
Vanqiiished, with his pen, the distinguished Secretary of State,, who. fell fast 
4isieep, and permitted all his sensibilities to grow cold over the sam^ oulriage. 

Soon aft^r General Cass entered qpon his ministerial duties, he was called 
«p to vindicate. . the , course of conduct pursued by General Jackton^s adminis- 
tration,' in the prosecution of the Florida War. At the court maitjal convened 
at ;^rederick, Maryland, for the trials of Generals Scott and Gaines; General 
Clinch, in his testimony, chargeci him with neglecting, to make adequate prepa- 
rations for the defence of Florida, upon his representations, during the progress 
<>f the difficulties with the Seminole Indians^ and for some time after the Qom- 
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mencement of hostilities. This unfounded charge and gratuitous assault, met 
with a severe rebuke at the hands of General Cass. In his letter, dated Paris,. 
&h of March, 1837, afler fully vindicating his conduct, he concludes : *' with 
these reflections and statements, I leave the charge of General Clinch to the 
judgment of the American people. If they think that the incapacity, or misforr 
tunes, or dissensions of military commanders are to be visited upon my head, I 
have only to submit with as much resignation as may be. But I hope better 
things from the impartiality of my countrymen. I have received, during a public 
life of more than thirty years, many favors I neither expected nor merited, t 
am encouraged to hope that when I ask only rigid justice, I shall not be found a^ 
▼ain suppliant." 



CHAPTER V. 

General Cass possesses stores of knowledge beyond mere politics. This U 
attested by various productions from his pen. It would be but common place to- 
say, that the mind imbued with letters has a better groundwork for states* 
manship, than the one whose only food is current poHtics. Where it is eminentlj . 
practical, also, as with General Cass, we have materials for statesmanship of' 
the first order. It was a fine remark of Baron Humboldt's, when in the United 
States, (the great traveller and author,of whose renown in Prussia the lamented 
Wheaten, our late Minister to that country, has informed us,) who, alter spends 

^^"S a day with Mr. Jefferson, while President, said : that he had '* never be- 

]^ore seen so much power united, in one man, with so much knowledge ;" add* 
ing, ** how advantageous to the world is such a union." Gratifying tribute to our 
great Republican leaderirom so high a source ! As we have not yet produced 

. a second Jelft*rson, let us cherish the men who would imitate him iu his intel. 
lectual cultivation, as well as political opinions. The. liberalizing influence of 

. letters, is well calculated, in a country where political passions are so fierce as 
in ours, to soften the asperity of strife, and stop party from running into extremes. 
As the spheres of duty increase with such men, new and higher qualities are 
ever apt to be developed. So it was with General Cass, when transferred from 
the home service to the Court of France, where he was enabled, by mental 
powers, highly improved and disciplined, to analyze and expose the mischiefs of 
one of the most deeply laid schemes against the maritime liberties and com* 
mercial interest, as w?ll as, ultimately, against the domestic institutions of his 
country, that could possibly have been engendered by mingled craft, ambition^ 
and fanaticism, in the Cabinets of Princes. 

It has been whispered and shrugged by some of the political opponents of 
General Cass, that during his residence at the Court of France, he was a little 
of a courtier. General Cass a courtier ! tie who was wont to paddle hia 
birch canoe on the Wisconsin, Mississippi, and Lake Superior; he, who has 
worn his hunting shirt in company with the buffalo, cut his piece of venison rib 
from the stake, and roasted it in the woods ; the identical Lewis Cass who waa 

. soused in Sciota Salt Creek, saddle-bags, horse, blanket and all, when a young 
/ellow practising law in Ohio and western Virginia, and afterward regaled him- 
self on his supper of bears' meat; and who^ at a later day, as Governor of 
Michigan, often went through scenes akin to these; that he, the same mortal 
man, should, at this time of day, turn courtier, sounds, to say the least, a little 
odd ! Lynchas was transformed into a rock, Lotis into a tree, and the eyes of 
Argus into a peacock's train ; but the strangest metamorphosis of all, Avould 
be General Cass into a courtier. He cannot, be made out to be a courtier, 
while Minister in France, any more than when he was succeeding, by sterling 
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sen^e iind sagacity, in negotiating good treaties for his country with the Imttaiis. 
A man pf his mould knows how to deal with the most refined people^ as with 
the red men of our forests. 

His work entitled " France, its King, Court, and Government," is celebrated 
for i\k^ vjEiriety of its, anecdotes, descriptions, and reflections. There, is not a 
fine in it adverse to the rightful preference of the Government of his own coiiji* 
try over all other forms, but just the contrary, again and again. A large part 
of it, is devoted to personal anecdotes of Louis' Philippe and his family ; and 
perhaps it is| in the commendation which the writer so liberally bestows in 
these quarters, that may have started the notion — of t;ourtier. 

We must not suppose, republicans as we are, that there can be no merit on 
the throne ; leasi of all, where the incumbent in this instance may be said to 
lie a self.mademan in some respects, schooled in that school which has raised 
<hore men into greatness than any other — misfortune. General Cass could not 
but foreknow .that this work,t,in all probability, would, in sopne way or other, come 
^nder the eye of Louis Philippe when in print. . He, therefore, did well to carry 
-commendation as far as the truth would permit, as well as describe, in colors 
-aa attractive as they would bear, those court scenes which his taste as a gentle- 
man may have led him to admire in the Royal palaces of France, where official 
propriety obliged him to give his attendance ; those same palaces, in one of 
• ^hich Burke, some fifly years ago, beheld a dauphiness of France, '^just above 
^te horizon, glittering like a star." Jefferson had been in those beautiful 
scenes ^t the French Court, and knew the same dauphiness which Burke has 
described in such splendid diction, and in such a spirit of romantic chivalry. 
Tnstead of conduct like the above springing from any courtier-like motive in 
<jreneral Cass, it should be carried to another and very different account — ^to 
that of sagacity in serving his country. Every Minister at a foreign Court per- 
^fbrl7ls a duty of no slight jmport in endeavoring, in all ways fit and honorable, to 
-excite towards himself personal good will and esteem, on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and Sovereign where he resides. It tends to give him a power; and 
>¥ho can undertake to say how far General Cass' success ip propitiating the 
good M'ijr of the French Court, throughout its royal members, paay have been' 
-among the causes which enabled him to turn France aside from her first pur- 
|>ose of co-operating with the great powers of Europe in thei dangerous work. 
to his country of the Quintuple Treaty. 

In one of the pages of the volume referred to, we have a very prognostic remark 
respecting the late French King, where it is said, after describing the necessity hft . 
was once under of carrying his own baggage on his back from the head of Seneca 
Lake to Tioga J?oint, on the Susquehannah, while travelling in our country, that 
** the load was no doubt heavy^" but, perhaps, ^* not so much so as the burden he now 
hears.'*'* Subsequent events have proven that he has fallen beneath the oveibur. 
dened weight. In fiis notice of Napoleon, he concludes with a happy illustra- 
tion of the charm which bound bis soldiers to him ; "I have been more powerfully 
improved than ever," says the General, " since my arrival in France, with the 
])rodigious force of Napoleon's character, and with the gigantic scope, as well 
4is the vast variety of his plans. I have oAen questioned the old military vete- 
rans of the Hotel des Invalided, those living remains of Jena, and WAgram,and: 
Austerlitz, and a hundred other fields, respecting him ; and it was easy to see, 
by their sudden animation, and by their narrative, how proud th^y were to re- 
count any little incidents which had connected them with hini. His visit to 
iheir guard fire, and his acceptance of a piece of their c^paign bread, consti- 
tuted epochs in their lives, to be lost only with the loss of reason or existence.'' 

General Cass' account of the campaign at New Orleans, during the war of 
1812, publish|^d before he went to France, is a beautiful piece of historical 
<^oa)position. Thoroughly distinct and analytical, it is glowing also in thought* 
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uti^itf\k,j^tt^^^ oh a subject tfonptinj^idii ; wFite if So^f 

ititi^e'^ justio('/i6 the gloriobs achievements of thai campaign, aa^ to t^e great 
** militfirj genius" of America, who planed and so triumpbahtly ca):ried Ft 
thfMi^fai. 

Hfs kddi-ess delivered at Fort tTayrie, Indrana, on the 4lh of July^ 1843, oii 
the completion of the VTabash and Erie Canal, is a masterly production, whiclir 
for rich reflections on the genius of our institutions, in c^itu j-ron with those' 
of the old world, might have warnied the heart oFJefiers m 1. • ,ih!. Tlie sin- 
^e remark in it,.th^t the pyramids ^^tell no tdte hut the. old tale of oppessioii^^\ 
is beautifully characteristic. Bonaparte exclaimed, at the battle of tlie pyni-^ 
mfds, "Boldiers ! remember that twenty centuries are lookirtgdown upoii you.'* 
This ^s very fine, but denoted the conqueror warming up his men to a neV 
victory. General CxiSs' remark denoted the republican sage. It was JefTerso- 
nian^ by its classic brevity and truth. 

In the same address, alluding to our diflerences with England in ^relation tb- 
the Oregon territory, he says : "Perhaps, while t address you, measures are in^ 
progress to wrest trom us oui' territory west of the Rocky Mountains.. Island, 
after island, country after country, is falling before the ambition of England.. 
She is planting her standard wherever there is a people to be subdued^ or the 
fruits of their industry to be secured. With professions of philanthropy, she pur* 
sees the designs of ambition. And she is encircling the globe with her station^ 
wherever she can best accomplish her schemes of aggrandizement. It is mj 
deliberate opinion, that no nation, since the fall of the Roman power, has dis 
played greater disregard for the rights of others, or more boldly aimed at uni- 
vei'skl dominion. Oiii* claim to the country west of the Rocky Mountains Is aa^ 
undeniable as our right to Bunker Hill or to New Orleans ; and who will call 
in questron our right to these blood-stained fields? And I trust it will be main* 
tained with a vigor and promptitude equal to its justice. War is a great evil, 
but not so great as national dishonor. Little is gained by yielding to insolent 
and unju^ pretensions. It is better to defend the first inch of territory than thi^' 
last; Far better in dealing with England to resist aggression, whether of terrll 
tory, of impressment, or of Isearch, when first attempted, than to yield in the hop^ 
that forbearance will be met in a just spirit, and will lead to an amicable com-' 
protnise. Let trs have no red lines upon the map of Oregon. Let us hold diif 
to the integrity of just claini. And if war comes, be it so.'^ 

The cohchiding portion of the address is very thrilling aind eloquent :"^' We^ 
come here to rejoice together. Memorable deeds make memorable days. There 
is a power -of association given to man, which binds together the pas>t and the 
present, and connects both with the future. Great events hallo<V (he sites where 
they puss. , Then returning anniversaries, so long as these are remerhlVered^ 
are%:ept with sorrow or^with joy, as ihfey were prosperous or adve'i^se. To day^' 
a new work is bom— a work of peace, and not of war. We are celebrating' 
the triumph of art, and not of arms. Centuries hence, we may hope that* 
the 'river you have made, will flow East and West, bearing upon its bosom the 
riches t)f a prosperous people, and that our descendants will come to keep the^ 
day, which we have come to mark, and thkt, as it returns they will remeih^ 
ber the- exertions of their ancestors while they gather the harvest. Associations 
are powerfiil lii the older regions o! the eastern continent, and strongly affect 
the invagination. They belong, however, to the past. Here, they are strong 
and vigorous, and belong to the future. There, hope is extinct, and history has 
closed its record. Time h&s done its work. Hence, we have no past ; all has 
been done within the memory of man. Our province of action, is the present — 
pf contemplaiion, the future. No man can stand upon the scene of one of those 
occurrences which has produced a decisive efI^ct upon the fate o( nations, and 
which htiBtory hds rendered familiar to us frofn youth, without being withdrawn 
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friW, A'i^itffliiehVib of the tSres^rit, and ckiTJed i)i'cK to thh 'pei^od of cbiAtfJlir, ^f 
ddiib'C; iLiid of success, which attieml some tn\g!hij sTraggie^ All thlfe;is'<h^'tH- 
umph of mind; the exertlon.of Inifellect, tvhicfi elevates liS ih the scalb rf teiilgi 
and furnishes us with another and purer source of enjoyhient. Evert i^ecent 
events, around which time has not gathered its Shadows, sanctify the, places tA 
their origin. WhiEit American can Survey the field of battle at Bunker HiH, of 
at New (Irleaiis, without recalling the deeds which will render these names ini'- 
'perishable? Who can pass the islands of Lake JBrie, without thinkirtg Upori 
those who sleep in the waters below, and upon the vicioiy which broke ih'6 
power of the enemy, and led to the security of an extensive frontier? Theri* 
no monun^ent can be erected, for the Waves roll, and will foil over them. Btit 
he who met the enemy and made them ours, and his devoted companions^ \iili 
live^n the recollection of the Atnericaii people. While there is virtue to admire; 
patriotism or gratitude to. re ward it." 

" I havp stood upon the plain ol Marathon,' the battle field of Irberty, It isJ 
silent anil desolate. Neither Greek nor Persian Is there to give life and anima- 
tion to the scene. It is bounded by sterile hills on one side, and lashed by the 
eternal \yaves of the Egeah sea on th6 other. Bui Greek and Persia were once 
^ there, and that dreary spot waS alive with hostile armies, who fought the gredt 
fight whicli rescued Greece from the yoke of Persia." 

" 1 have stood upon the hill of Zion, the city of Jerusalem, the scene of 6Ui^ 
Redeemer's sufferingsf, and crubifixioii, and ascension, But the sceptre has de» 
parted from Judrih, and its glory from the capital of Solomon. The Assyrian; 
the Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, the Arab, the Turk, and^ the Crusader, 
have passed over this chief place of Israel, and have reft it of its power anci 
beauty. Well has the denunciation of the prophet of misfortunes been fulfilled; 
when he declared ihit " the Lord had set his face against this city for evil, and 
not for good,'^ when he pronounced the wrtrds of the Most High, *' 1 wi4l cause 
to ceaise from the city of^ Judah, atid from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice df 
mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the' bridegroom and the voice of^ 
the bridd ; for the land shall be desolate.'^ 

In 1842, General Cass was invited liy a number of his friends of Danville^ 
Pennsylvania, to be present with Col. Richard M» Johnson, at a celebration of 
the anniversary of the battle of the Thames. Ue forwarded to the Comnutte^ 
prinvitatioo, the following reply : . 

Pxmn^ September 17, 1942. 

♦* GitivTLVH SN : It is only lo-day I have received your invitation to be pfesettt 
at the anniversary celebration of the battle of the l*hatoefi, at Damrillev on tti»^ 
5th of October next; and this circumstatlce must be my apology, shoald- iwjt 
ackwWledg^^ittent of the favor not reach you tilt afler the oecurrence of that day. 

«*'lt wduld affird me pleasure to meet my old associates iq arms, upon that oe 
casion which it is intended to celebrate, who defeated the British ^and (ndlill^ 
forces upon t^e Thames, and restored security to the northwestern frontier.. 
And it would be equally pleasant to join them in tendering to our lellow-citlzenft 
our thanks for this kind recollection crf-^jrcst services, and in interchanging with 
them congratulations upon the advance which our country has made in all the 
elements of power and prosperity since that period. But as 1 am deprived by^ 
distance and by the shortness of time, oi that satit^faction, I must content myself 
with wishing all the pleasure, which such a commemo'ation can yield, both to 
thdde whrt.give it and lo those to whom it ii^ give». 1 rrudt, boweven, 1 shall 
afiiiti l«^'>enfttblpd to terminate my Ettropean residence, and to return to the- Uau 
1^ SuiW-s. The ratification of the recent treaty with Great Britain, the news 
i^f whictiJ,. has this day reached us, jj^avihg removed aU apfjrebensions of imme. 
dlat(^^i<licollies, t have feU that my fuither residence tere was unnecessary, and 
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hy this conveyaiKie I have requested to )ye relieved from the mission, and have 
asked permission to return home. Presuming there can be no objection to tliis 
•measure, I hop^ to reach the United States by the beginning of December. 

"Expressions of public gratitude by commemorations like that you des'gn][to 
•celebrate, are the noblest reward which an American citizen can receive for any 
services he may be called upon to render in defence ot^ his country. The late 
'War was forced upon us hy the injustice and ambition of a foreign power. We 
should have forfeited our own self-respect, as well as the gooa opinion of the 
world, had we not met injuries by resistance, and defended by arms the most 
precious attributess of our independence. The energy of the Government and 
the spirit of the country proved equal to the crisis ; and we can now look back 
with pride to the victories at New Orleans, and upon the Thames, and Niagara, 
and to many other splendid feats of arms, by land and water, where American 
prowess was displayed, and the American character vindicated. Certainly these 
appeals to force, by whiei^ nations assert their own rights, and too oflen attack 
those of others, are deeply to be deplored. But, however we may regret them, 
come they must and will. And woe to the people who are not prepared to meet 
them. Little is gained by receding. National honor had better be defended 
when first attacked. This, I am sure, is the sentiment of our country. I sin- 
cerely hope that no occasion will occur for its practical demonstration. But we 
must put our trust in our own energy and in our state of preparation, and not iii 
Che justice or forbearance of foreign powers. And if the; contest should come, 
I trust we shall draw wisdom from the past, and uniting in danger, as we are 
cinited in interest, prove to the world that our institutions, which secure to us in 
;4)eace a greater measure of happiness than any nation before enjoyed, are equally 
^efficacious in war for the defence of our honor and independence. 

" I am happy to see by your invitation that Colonel Johnson, who confrituted 
so powerfully to the success of the battle of the Thames, will be preseot at the 
commemocation. I believe I am the oldest surviving officer in rank who was 
in that action. It has pleased Providence to take from the nation, under pecu> 
liarly afflicting circumstances^ our commanding general. He would have been 
jready, had he lived, to render the full tribute of applause to your distinguished 
^uest from Kentucky, for he was always generous to the services of others. But 
AS he IS taken from us, were I present, it would gratify me to perform this duty. 
For I accompanied, but without any share in the direction of its operations, 
Hhe mounted regiment in the charge which decided the fate of the combined 
ibrces, and I saw the gallant commander lying bleeding upon the ground desper- 
ately wounded^ at the head of the line. Bujt fortunately he needs not this testi. 
aaony, for his actions are part of our history, and liis worth is acknowledged . by 
his countrymen. 

. ^' If this letter should reach yon before the festival has passed, and should the 
occasion be proper, you are at liberty to present it in any way you may think 
appropriate." 



CHAPTER VT. 



We have already enumerated the important services rendered by General 
Cass during his mission to France. The state of his private dfllairs requiring 
his presence at home, and the difficulties with England having been af^ustedfOa 
the 17th of September, 1842, 8igni6ed his intention of returning home. The 
paramount reasons which induced General t^Ass to pursue this course are ex* 



|ii«M9aidi9:UiQ.4frV9^iRg extiaotd froiB letlen to Mr. Webstefy ithe ftebreiary of 
' Stale': ': ' , • " . ' 

^Mt U unneee^saiyl^-pash these ecmsideradons further; aaidiii qarrjing tbeiii 
thus tar, 1 have found the taak an .mipleasairt one. . Nothing be^ justice to mjseif 
could ha VI) induqed ne to do it. 1 could not cluarly explain my positron here 
wUhoui i-ecaptiulation^ My protsst of ISlh February dfetiimtljr a68l^fted that the 
tlqlted Statt's would resist the pretensions- of England to search our vessels^ I 
avowed, at the same time, that this was hut ray personal declaration, liable to be 
confirmed or ciisa««nired by my Government, i -now find A treaty has been con- 
cluded with Great Britain and the United States, which provides for the co-ope- 
ration of the latter in efforts to abolish the slave trade* but which contains no 
rf*nunciati'>n by the former t>f the extraordinary pretension resulting^ as she said, 
from the exigencies of these very eflTorts ; and which pretenskm I felt it my duty 
to denounce to the French Government. In all this I presume to offer no further 
judgment than as i am personally affected by the course of the proceeding, 
ajlfd I ftrA they have placed me in a iaise position, whence 1 can escape but by. 
leturnmg hom« vvkh the least possible delay. I trust, therefor^, that thei Pr^si- 
<I.*nt will hare felt no hesitation in granting me the permission which I askeil 
ior." 

Permission was granted htm by pur Goyerntnent in the following complimen- 
ttai^y letter from Mr. F. Webster, the acting Secretary of State : 

DePAKTHBNT OF State, WasMngton^ October 11, 1842. 

** SiK : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 17th of 
September last, requesting permission to return home. 

** i have submitted the despatch to the President, and am by him directed to 
say .that, although lie much regrets that your own wishes should, hi this time, 
tentiinale your mission to th« tvourt of France, where for a long pericid you have 
vendered your country dietingnished service, in all instances to its honor and. ta 
the sattstaetion of the Odvernment, and where you occupy so favorable a posi« 
iion, fif^wn-fbe more than ordinary good intelligence which is understood to sub- 
sist between you, personally, and the members of the French Government, anrf 
4feom«the esteem entertained for you by its illustrious head ; yet he cannot Refuse 
jHlur request to return once mor^ to your home and your country, so that you can 
ipay thatattentkm to your- per9ooal »nd private afilitrs, which your long absence^ 
and constant employment in the service of your Government may now render 
jnost necessary/' 

•^4'he New York Courier and Enquirer, on% of the most decided Whig jour- 
nals in the United States, thus announces General Cass^ withdrawal from the; 
mi^sioti to France : . ~ , 

" The recent departure of General Cass for America, afler a long and honor- 
«ible representation of his country at the court of .France, was marked by one of 
the most gratifying te^imonials of respect ever received from his feliow-citizens 
Abroad l^'adipl»>«iatic agent of the United States. 

Geqeral Oa^s had woft^ all hearts at Paris. His hospitable maBsion was ever 
,^en — his feJiow^citisena found in him an ever ready friend and counsellor ; 1ii» 
SHiine was mentioned with delight and respect by the authorities of France, anc^ 
Ihere are few, if any, of our fcM^ign representatives who have had the good for* 
^netodeserve^and receive the sentinients of high personal considerntion, so 
ciniversally felt a.nd expressed towards him. And his co«ntr}Tnpn, too, knew' 
sind felt, that in the last crowning act of his diplomatic Hfe^ the General had done 
their native 4and a signal service. They loved the man; they admired the 
xiaiiiitl68s envoy of their common couOtry. 

As soon as it was koown that he had. determined to leave the post he had so- 
loo*' and so satis&ctorily filled, to return once more to iiis honie,it was the unani-^ 
. '^ 3 
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1xioM« IhsKiig of 4iir MioW-citiieM in Parist t&atStiite d|fo ^^ikkthwelvti^^fj^^ 
tify, in some small degree, their high regard to their Minister ; and a me^tmg^ 
ym^^ aoe^rdtngl/'hM ai tfo^ Araericsn Attoiieiiin, to eot^cnit'tt]!^ ^l^liat measures 
llHwld most ai^roprfately carry into reflect their iotenlJoos. ^ 

It wa«f the ge«eril wish that a public dinner should bo c^^ed to Oeiiei^l 
Citessi ftrid a 'CQtiimltleOt eonsistrngof gentlemen of* ail political paiti^s, add from 
Overy i^ecttoQ of tite Uninn, was acconHngly apppi«ted to corre8t>ond with him^ 
lo'mfike the proper ariheiiigements. 

The Cdmmltiee amt ^t once and adchreased the following letter to the OenemI' i 

Pakis, Oc/ofter 20, 2842. 
To his Exdeltmey, "Genetal Cass : 

Dear Gknuaal : Yoiir feilow-cittzens, now in Pdris, having heard of your in- 
tended departure Ibr-'the United Stafe8,'and feeling a common desire to exhibit to- 
you some evidence ol their high respect and warm esteem, have appointed the^ 
otibscribers a Comnritteo to invite you to partake of a public dinner at such time- 
a(8< may best suit yoor convenienee. . 

. We have the honor to be, with sentiments of great consideration, your bbe- 
itent servants, 

E. T. ThROOP, a. S. WrLLINGTON,* 
J. B. GhKRNS, RoFFiaNAC, 

F. S. CoRniNt B. G. WAiNWRioHTi, 
Robert Ray, F. A. Lovering, 

F. C. Stewart, R. W. Bush, 

N. NlLES, F. W. S. COOLIDOS^ 

To which tho following answer w£is returned : 

Paris, October 21, 1842. 

Ge!V'ti.vh£T9 : I have just received your favor of yesterday, by which ye» 
^uike known to me that you are authorized as a committee of oinr couiitrymei» 
in Paris, to invite nie to a public dinner beibre my dc^cture. I am very aensl*^ 
t>le to this kindness, aod lieg you to accept for yourselves, ^ndfor jhe.gendeniei» 
Associated w ith you, my thanks for this proof of their good- ieeJingsw I owe it 
more to their generous a.ppreciation of my limited. ^f£>rt8 to promote the cause of 
our country,, and the convenience of our <:ountrymen 4na ^reign iaad^ than to« 
any success t can fliailer myself I have attained. It booqmes me the more^ 
readily to yield to their wishes, and I therefore accppt the invitation wilh whiclik 
you have honored me. 

As you are good enough, to leayo to mo to cletermine opon the time, ita- sooitf 
as I have definitely ^xed.t^ie period 4if my departure, I will make known to'yot» 
the day which will be most convenient to me, in the hope that it wilt '-auU <aLso> 
the convenience of yourselvea- and your constitueots. 
Wii^ great regard, gentlemen, 

I have the bonor to be your obedient servant, 

tEWIS CAS9. 
' The G&nev»l having made iiis ammgem^nts to leave Pari? on the 12tb o^ 
Ni9!irQmber,'the elevelitb.vas fixed ioponibr the dimiery on^ wbtch day^upvrardo t>#' 
eighty of his feUo'w countrvtnen sat down to one of the niost rtcherehe en^r^ 
tainment9 ever provided at the Ttois Freits Pr&vencmuB. 

It is miieb to be reeret^d, however, that the only apartment alitiost in Pari» 
that sf^a proper for this purpose, was' not sn^iently large to accommodate a? 
.^^realer litHXihf r, as m^y who were anxious to join the festivities were dkap- 
pointed in being jnecessarily excluded. 

The company sat down at sevei^ o'clock, when the Chair 'wag takf»n by the* 
President bf the day, R. G. Beasley, Esq.. tiie re8pect<»d Consul at Havre, who 
was assisted by Kathaniel Nile8,'J. B. Greene, and F. P. Corbin, Esqs., a& 
Vice Presidents. 
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.lEhe fml)r;8intl «dieLAna;iiNriled,nnMipttte 6i<in«|9a^lir.:LedjaDd, (Seoratarj 
.lif L€^U«a,).and Mr, Leans Cast, jr;^ was the ssa of the iHustfiaiis friead'o£ 
iWashlDgton and .AmcricayGeiirge .Washington liAfaj^ette, who unfortunately 
, .^.ifBS luiaJhla to: attends 

Ist toast. The President of the United States. 
2d. toast. The King of the Freiick. 
The President then addressed the company as^ follows: 

How has it come to pass, gei^eraen, ^at I have been called to preside at 
this festive board, when' I se^ so many around me so much fiitet to occupy this 
ebaic?. I doubtless owe this lionornftore to the partiality of some kind friends 
among you than Jto any meziit of my own, aad I have accepted it partly in this 
l>elief, and partly induced by. the occasion sa grateful to my own heart. ' Left me 
.trusty then, t^at if aiiiriendly partiality has pitted me here, a fiiendly indulgen(;e^ 
will he extended to the deficteacies which I may here betray. 

It is needless for me to remind. you, gentlemen, that we have come here, wi^. 
oqt distinction of party, to testify our ttffectioaate respect for our dfstingulshei^ . 
cgvest. General Cass, who ihas. asked kaye of our Goyernment to return home. 

His long stay among us has taught us to know his. value, and makes^us regret 
the more, our ^eparatitm-^.wUl not say our loss^^for all, felkiiWoitizenfc, all 
ibaving the. same home, we may hof>e. to meet him ^ain. . ^ 

But, besides the respect and affection of his countrymen, General Cass Imr 
enjoyed AOt only the highest -consideration of this court, but the general esieem 
of this community. Here then, gentlemen, his absence will Ue felt and consid^ 
ered a loss. 

The post of Minister |it Paris, or London, is not sufficiently understood in our 
country. Our relations involving such a variety of interests, itjs important titat. 
our Mini^tfirs at these posts sbould be, like faithful sentinels, always on th^ qui 
vive. 
.And American, mimstasa are obUged to be on the alert in a degree far beyond 
^Lthe usual duty of the represeolativesof other powers, not only from their distance 
.4bom home, but Xrom ii|ie, economical rscale of our public service, which withholda 
)^Qse means and ^ilitiea.that ntake European ^plomacy comparativ^iy easy ; 
^jwd, gentlemen, fr»n:th)3J^er cause we have seen that tCe services of ihese twa 
'4mtiB have generally impaired the private fortunes pf our uAinislers; for— and I 
;:aiD 4»roud to say it-^lhey have not couiited thecost to themselves of a proper ne^ 
.jpresentatton oi their country. 

These are, posts, then, of difBculty, jresponsibility, and personal sacrifice.. 
/.How General Ca^s has filled his, need I ask you, .gentlemen 7 i am sure I need 
. Jiot ; for present or abseat you have all been attentive observers of so important 
^.a representative of your country's interest and honor. 

Qt' the jnanner in which the ordinary duiies^of :the oiiice have been fuliSlled,: 
. I believe, then, that here and elsewhere there has been but one opinion. 

But, gentienien, not long since iherede:volred upon our dist'nguisbed guest aa 

J jOJ^raoidinary duty ; and as the perfoa-q^ance of that duty, bringing him as it did 

beyond the line of diplomatic action . established by the usage of old .govern'. 

.. ments, has brought, him under observation, Lshall take the liberty of briefly 

aihiding to the occasion, coiifident as Lam that it was one most fortunate for his. 

own reputation, most auspicious to our country's welfare. 

It was an occasion requiring original conception, calling for original action ; 
one where a timid jViiriister, retiring within diplomatic usages, would have wait- 
ed for instructions — would have hesitated— would have lost the occasion pf serv- 
ing his country. 

But General Cass, gentlemen, was equal to the occasion. He saw that at 
such an emergency, his course of action was not to follow precedents and rules, 
however santioned by "time honored" usage. 



TheBBi \NirQ;wdll ^dagh iot fpbv^rammiw cMiiigooue to tooh.other r tAit he 

-M»s three tlnj^usand miles fFom hisinstrddioni, ami iie caste -was urgcirt* Ho 

:fek then that the case made lis own fule ; that his circuhi stances defined bis 

duty; and he looked to his duty with the enlarged view oi a Minister Pienipo- 

tentiary. 

He saw France on the point of committing hferself to a policy which would 
•change our relations with her-^wWch might make us enemies — and he believed 
her Government did n<it see the danger. He therefore felt bound to warn, and 
even protest against a step tendih^ to disturb the peace of the two great nations ; 
the one our ancient friend and ally, the dher oiir ouiii, represented by him with 
, plenary poweris. Under such cireumstances General Cass acted. 

Gentlemen, the professed object of. the policy in which Frarffce was going to 
become a party was well addressed to the JEtrdent sympathies of a generous na- 
tion : but our Minister saw its danger. He rang out the alarm, and after the 
tOcsin was sounded — why then, gentlemen, everybody saw the fire. 

Gentlemen, our distinguished guest is now about to withdraw from the diplo- 
matic service, retiHng upon the o^y pension known to our laws — ^the approba- 
ciion of. his fellow citizens. 

Let us hope he will have no reason to be dissatisfied with the pay. 
Let us trust it will be such, and in such measure, as we now mete out to hitn 
tA the pride and fulness of our hearts. 

I. thank you, gentlemen, for the patience with which you have listened to mj 
iMimble voice on this occasion. 
Let us drink. 

3d toast. Honor to our ilhairUms fdlow citizen^ tmd a happy return to a 
.gruifful country, 

[Drank wiih great enthusiasm, and with three times three cheers.] 
General Cass rose, and said in reply : 

I thank you, Mr. President, for the kind sentiments you have been pleased to 
•express towards me, and i thank my fellow eitiicens, whose organ' you have been, 
fcr.the difeiihguished proof of their esteem which their preeencn and this ocoa- 
. tston^fninish me. It is a testimonial which I shall cherish as one of the proudest 
Incidents of a life of almost forty years devoted to the public service, and chequer- 
> ^ed by many vicissitudes in peace and war. This is its closing scene, and 1 now 
•^xcturn to pass what remains to rae of time in comparative obscurity. I am well 
aware that during my career I have accomplished little to deserve the consklera- 
.4iQti of my countrymen at home, or the estimate you have been pleased to form 
.*<o(. my services abroad, f can claim only the merit of good intentions, and that, 
tibrtunately, is a virtue so often found among our public men, as to render its ab- 
sence a signal cause of reproach, while its possession is but the exercise of* a 
iduty. Events, to which you have just alluded, called upon rae recently to inter- 
pose, in the name of our country by a decisive measure, to prevent the establi;^. 
rnenl of a maritime pretension which would have been as injurious to our inter- 
#8lis in itSf execution, as it was insulting to our honor in its enunciation. This 
attempt to gain the dominion of the seas has &iled, as' every similar attempt 
will, 1 trust, hereafter fail. An American Representative encounters little hazard 
la disserting the just claims of his country. He will find a response, as I have 
<lone, in the hearts of his countrymen, and a reward in their approbation, which 
dtovernment can neither givei nor take away.* 

We, who have put the ocean between ourselves and X)ur native land, can. in 
tay opinion, best appreciate the bleesings which Providence has conferred upon 
our beloved country. Without seeking to decry the instiutions of the old world, 
or to describe its condition as worse than it is, no American can fail to be struck 
by the immense superiority in all the elements of human happiness which our 
Confederated Republic presents over the eastern hemisphere. He who leaves 
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oyr shores for a reMemcfd abroad, «md do^s not leUirn a wiaer aad a tieU^rclirt- 
zen, will have looked upon life with as little wisdom as profit. The queMion^ . 
social and political, whi^h agitate tbe&e large and densely sen}^ re|fions, are 
questions of life and d^ath. Antagoni^ prinqiplds are in contaoty liable. at everjT 
moment to break into iierce action, and which, in their operation, may, and pro-^ 
bably will, affect the whole fi:ame of society. Changes may com^, whick cait. 
only be produced by desperate struggles between those who have, and those who 
seek the* power ; between those who have much and those who have nothing ; 
between want and misery striving for existence, and wealth and power striving 
for defence. Happily for Uff, ibis state of things is unknown in our country. 
Wb are^ indeed, divided into parties, and this, perhaps, is one of the conditions 
of the preservation of freedom. But we have no organic distinctions by whicb 
classes are created, and diaintained ; we hav^ no physical misery nor political- 
oppression to array one portio«i of the community against another, and to teach* 
it to seek relief in the destruction of existing institutions. Our questions, in- 
deed, are debated with a zeal which proves that ail are in earnest, and that they 
result from honest differences of opinion, respecting pcrfons and principles, and- 
sometimes, unfortunately, with a bitterness which calm patriotism may deplore*. 
But, after ail, th^y pass away, leaving unharmed the institfi^^ons of the country^ 
and exhibiting but in. bolder relief the strength of our political system, and th» 
wisdom and energy of public opinion. And it is good, while we are here to- 
gether in these old regions of rank and distinction, to recal one of the most 
btfautifol traits in our whole system of Government, of which I am myself a prac* 
tical illosiration ; and that is the perfect equality which is the very foundation of 
our Constitution — an equality which opens all the avenues of advancement to^-. 
the whole community, and leaves success or failure to the exertions of eiich.. 

I That this principle should be dear to me, you will at once believe, when I tejF 

you that it is between forty and fifty years since I crossed the mountains on foot,, 
without patriMaage and without powerful family connexion, a young adventurer 
in that region, then so wild and solitary, now teeming with life and liberty ; and 
whatever services I have been able to render, and with whatever rewards, these 
have been greatly overpaid ; I owe all to this life-giving principte — ^lo this great 
t^i^t and preservation of republican insttCutions. Srill, my friends there is obviously 
oae want, in our country ; one lesson to be learned, which Would do more ta 
unite and to render us happy than any measure, proposed by iany party, as a. 

I remedy for evils felt or anticipated ; and that is, a just appreciation of onr own 

condition-r^a deep-felt realization of the great blessings we enjoy— a conviiotiom 

j that the. sun never #hone upon a land more favored by Providence, and that all' 

those subje.cts of discussion 'which divide u«?. Important as they are> never ca»^ 
justify the fierce animositiy to whiich they oflen give birth, \mi that they sink 
into irisiguincance when pfaced in the balance against all that God hP3 done 
for us, to make us a happy people. This lesson is well learned^abroad, by com» 
paring wth what we have lelt with what we see^round us, and I trust we shall 
carry it back with us as a precious acquisition, influencing our conduct and opin- 
ons f.>r life. 

Permit me to conclude by offering you a sentiment in which I am sure you 
will ail <{ordiaJly join. 

" Our native country^^slill nearer^. ihe further Ufe are separated frxm it.'* 
General Cass reached this country, on his return home, on the 6th of Decero^^ 
ber, 18.42, He was warmly greeted by his cotmtrymen ; a large number of 
th<* citizens of New York waiti»d on him at the Governor's room, which was po- 
litely, tendered him for the occasion. On entering the apartment he was re^iv- 
, ed with thfee hearty cheers. An tnvit**ion to meet his fellow citizens of Boston^ 
at Fenuil Hall* Was tendered* Imt courteously declined as he had.roede arrari^e* 
ments precluding delay. He reached his home, Detroit, Michigan^ on th«. J" * 
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or^P^brutei*j',(l648/'«iiii'''vi%r iildM'cOrdi&lly^^i^l^ and nrahlcN 

H'is truly fekiljircati attd ' pattfotic conduct ddHhg hk dfficlAl cafeer at th©^ 
Court of »t. Cioud; drew fonk thie lolfowmg cOttipKfneiitarj letter from th« vene- 
raiilo "Sag^ei of the Hertrtitage/* whose correct opinions of men and measures, 
none but tke most prejudiced minds will, at this day, deny. 

Heaicitaob, July^ 1843. 

Deab Sir: I havei the pleasure to acknowledge your very friendly letter of 
the 25lh of May last. It reached m^ in due course of mail ; but such were my 
debility and afflictions, that I have been pievented from replying to it until now ; 
aitd.even now it is with great difficiitty that I write. In return for your kind 
expression with regard to myself, I have to remark thsX I shall ever recollect^ • 
xay dear Oenera^, with great satisfaction, the relation^ both private and official* 
which subsisted between us during the greater part of my Administration* Hav- 
ing full confidence in your abi'lities and republican principles, I invited you to' 

> n|y cabinet ; and I can never forget with what discretion and talents you met 
those great and dc^licate questions which were brought before you, whilst you 
presided over the Department of War, which entitled you to my (hanks, and will 
i>e ever recollected wilh the most lively feelingd of friendship by me. 

liut what has endeared you to every true Aaiefican, was the noble stand which- 
ytHi took, a^ our Minister at Paris, against the Quintuple Treaty, and which bjr 

:your talents, energy, and fearless responsibility, defeated its ratification by France. 
A treaty jnie'nded by Great Britain to change our international laws, nteke her 
«histreas of the s^as^ and to destroy the national independence, not only of our 
^country, but of all £urOpe, and eiial^le her to become the tyrant on every ocean* 
Had Great Britain obtained the sanction of Fran^ to this treaty {with the late' 
disgraceful treaty of Washinf^ion^ so disreptUdbl^toout^national character^ and' 
inj^arious io our national sojfety) then. Indeed, we might have hong our harps 
u^wn the willotvs and resigned our national independence to Great Britain. But, t 
I repeat, to your talents, energy, and fearless responsibility, we are indebted for 
Ihesbield thrown over us, from the iinperiding danger which the ratiication of- 
tfa^ Quintuple Treaty, by France, would have brought upoil us. For this act the 
thanks of every true American, and th^ applause of every true repablican are 
. jEDurs ; and for tbii noble act, I tender you my thanks. 

I admire the eburse of Dr. Linn, in the Sebate, inrtirging his Oregon Bill ; 
and I hope his energy will carry it into a law at the next session of Congress. 

^ Tfads will speak to Engfland a language which she will understand. Thai i^e' 
wiil not submit to h^negotiixted ofia of owterrOorial rights thereafter. 
Receive assurances of my friehdship and esteem, 

ANDREW JACESON." 
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General Cass has always been of the Democratic school ; always of unblem* 

ished iritegrrtjr ; always true to his duty, whatever it^ nature or magnitude, or 

wtore^er its locality, whether on the V^ isconsin, in his birch canoe, on the toil* 

i^MDe business of securing; through treaties with the Indians, the territorial in* 

^terrests of his country, or using the pen in Paris for her benefit, on questions ot 

4be greatest international scope, while al) Europe looked on ; firni and fearless 

mt all times; yet uniting qualities alike necessiary to high statesnianship, calm,' 

prudent, and eorioiliatdrji^tivsiBe ar« some of thie attributea and circumslanoes- 

^uttadhii^ to> hir ciiMf . 
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Ia tb« giin)i»e!r-or 1%41; a. nunHer of Mar. lrion(is in PifUii<1^]|)hia, a^tl'i^ssed 

lljiiri,^ letter, asking- him. N he wnM cooseatta JiavA his hamd udt»d as acandM 

•date li>r the Pre:)ideficy. Hi;9 reply is-a.p^.per.grMiad in dixjtrMie ai>d .efevuted' 

in tone. It is truly modest; thus attesting, and not less by-t>e beauty of k9 

''Composition, a&^^l justness of its reflv^xtioiiH, the qualities of a superior mind* 

He avows in it his conviction of the truth of the Democratic creed ; yet, it is so 

liberal, so exempt frr>m all narrowness, and mare partisan ppi*judiGB, thai it is 

unspeakably refreshing to meet with such sentiments from s*ieh a source, whea 

Mre have been latterly, so much used to both narrovvaess and violetnce fromraeiv 

in high places, or those who are seeking them. . It recalls tl^e principles and 

^e tone in which they were ever inculcated by Jefferson and Madison. Ha 

forcibly quotes Mr. Jefferson, as an illustrious instance, to shew that firmness. 

does not mean violence ; for that, although coming into the administration, in 

^the most excited state of feeling that our country has, perhaps ever experienced 

heleji it w^lh iht W^tihUean jmrry greatly augmeptei^ and the prineiplei it 

had cordenfied for^ firmlp established. 

A convention of the frie«ds of General Cass assennl)led at Harrisburg, Pa. dtt 

4be 21 St of November, ld42, and passed resolutions nominating him as a can- 

-didate for the Presidency* In reference to this nomination, the following corren-^ 

.pouden^e took place l>etweea Gcsnerai Cass and the Horn Mahlon Dlckers<)n, 

New Jersey, (Secretary of the Navy under General Jacksoft and Mr. Van Bqren.) 

New York;, Decmiber IQ^ 1842, 

Mt d^ab Sir: Yoo must hartre observed w* nee your wrrivai at Bostosi tijatyou 
have been recommended in many oHhe public pqpers in. drfierent parts <)£ United 
States, as a candidate for the chief Execotive office of the Reptitblic, and pfirtficift- 
latly that you were nominaXed' to that office at a laiige ^Demooratlse meeting at 
Harrfsburg, on lhe.2l8t ultima. 

The manner in which your nomination is mc^ntioned by^omeof the \^ bigpapeni^ 
is such as to excite a suspicion among those who do no| know you, that you favor 
'Whig principles, and some have said that your views on a Natian^il Bank are 
.identical with those of the Whigs. 

I know that there is no ground for such stispjeions, arid Aat yt»u are ewttirejy 
billing that your views upon those subjects should be kn^wn to all parties* 
From the long and friendly relations which have existed between us, befoi-e a« 
well as during the time we wefe fellow.members of tbe cabinet of P^esWenl 
J^ackson, and ever since, I take the liberty of asking from you snob. explanalion 
of your views ^pon. these subjects, as shall be entirely aati9&Gt«iry to }ffmx ppUf 
iiqal friends* 

With the highest respeot and esteem* 

I am your friend and humble servant, 

MAHLON DIQKERSON* 

To General Ljawis Cass. 

Nn w .York, Decmfffrr 1 0, . 1 842. 

My dbar Sw : I have received your letter of this day, ajid have no difficolff 
in living you a pnwipt and imequi vocal answer to the questions you present td 
'iQe* ^ . 

I am a member «kf tbe Demooratic party, and have been so frommy yoolh. I 
was first called into public life by Mr. JefTeraon, thirty -six years ago, and am a 
firm believer in the prinoiples laid down by him. From the faitJk astaugiit and 
.received in his day, I have never swerved a single Instant. 

^o much for ray general sentiments. 

With respect to iatNaliowal. Bank, I think tbe fcfeli|ig« and ie«perie»cje of tba 
•<^>Qi»4ry have decided. against it, :anfl that no aqoh insiitution'bkeiiid be <$hartered 
J)y the Qeneral.(icoYemn(iaU.. 
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I will add tliiat my^esidehcd in France and acar^futc^ertrftrltiif of tl^e sttate 
of the naUoD* have ealiefi^d me that, while a due degree of credit h highly usefii? 
in the business concerns of a country, a soend epecte basis ie eseential to Us per* 
mknent prosperity. 

With great regard, I am, dear sir, tndy young, 

LEWIS' GASS. 
To Hon. Mahlon Dickbbsqn. 

' Upon the ^th of January, 1843, the Democratrc Slate Convention of Indiana^ 
assembled at Indianapolis, and addressed interrogatories to the diift^rent iiidi- 
Tiduals of the party who had been named (or the Presidency and Vice Presidency^ 
rpquesting their views upon vairous political questions. General Cass forwarded 
the following reply : ^ 

CoLVKRUs^ (Ohio,) Ffbruary &> 1.843. 

Gentlibmen : Your letter, enclosing the resolutions of the Denlocrtttic Con* 
vention of the Stale of Indiana, was addressed to me at Washington, but did rfo* 
reach. that city till aflet I had left tbere.^ It was then forwarded to me at this 
place, and in consequence of having stopped upon the rouie, considerable delay 
bas occurred in its receipt. I make this explanation to account for that delay. 

I shall now proceed to itnswer the questions proposed by the convention, 
briefly, but frankly ; satisfied it will be more agreeable to yourselves, and your 
colleagues of the convention, that I should be explicit, than that 1 should be led 
into tedious dissertations. 

With respect to a National BA^'K, I have to remark, that I have always 
entertained doubts of the power of Congress to charter such an rnsti!utii»n.. 
The indirect process by which this power is deduced from a general pW>visioa 
of that instrument, has never been satisfactory to me. But there is the less 
necessity for entering more in detail into the coniititntional question, a« it seems 
the public voice has pronounced itself, and justly, against the incorporation ot 
mny National Bank by. Congress. No buch institution should, in my opinion^ 
be established. 

In answer to the second question, which relates to the nisTRiruTioN ot thb 
IPRocEEDS OF THE prBLic LAKDs among the several States, I reply that I think 
no such distribution should be made. I will state, in a few words, the ground 
of this opinion. The necessary revenue for the support of the Government of 
the United States, must come from ttie people, and it must be supplied by direct 
or indirect taxation, or by the sale of public property. The general sentiment 
is opposed'to direct taxation by the General Gfovermneht in time of peace ; andi 
of course, there are left but the other two sources of supply to meet ffs expenses. 
Their proceeds must cotfstKirte the revenue of the country ; and if one of then* 
13 abstracted or ditntnished, an addiiional burden is thrown upon the other.. 
Wiiatever fsum the necessary expenses of the Government may req-iire, if the 
proceeds of the public lands make no part of it, tire whole mttst be raised" by 
taxatioii. It tliey make part of it, then the amount of ^taxation is diminished by 
the ^urti supplied by these proceeds. It fallows, t^t' any proposition to divert 
4he proceeds of these land$ from the support of the G-overnment, is in fact hut a 
proposition to lay taxes upon the people. If a permanent annual rfvenueOf 
eighteen millions of dollars is necessary for an economical administration of tho 
.Government, and if two millions of these are prrKluced by the sales of the pub- 
lic lands, let the source of this isnpply he divert<»d to some other object, and 
these two millions must be provided by the imposition of taxes; All this is too 
clear to need further illustration. A propostliun then to dlpt:-i bote- the proceeds 
40l tbe pai'lic lands amoo^' tke severaj i States^ is, in ei}ti6t. but a proposition to 
3nercas0 the . taxaition of the people of *h© .United Stales, through thi» medlitnt 
of the General Government, in order that^he amoiMil, thus ioci^eased^ rady be 
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paid' vM tlir trcta0iit*i!e«'!of the revpectite SCstesl To me it tpppafs perfeotly 
clear Uiat' whatever may be the annual 'som prbdaced by the sale of lands, ibii:: 
sum is a part of the rm-etiue of the country, and that it is just as competent foi^ 
Congress to take any other two millions, supposing, that to be the amount, frOm 
the piiblic treasury, and divide them among the States, as to select for t'hat par 
pose the dollars actually produced by the land sales. It seems to me that suob- 
a course of action would be injurious in practice, dangerous in principle, and 
without warrant in the Constitution' of the United States. The theory of our 
political institutions is familiar to us all. The government of the confederation,, 
and the goveriimcnts of ail the confederated States, have thc^ir respective rigiita 
and duties clearly defined, and each, within its proper sphere, is independent of 
the others; each raises and expends its revenue, and performs all the. necessary) 
functions of a sovereign State. What right has one to interfere with another^|. 
unless in cases marked out by the Constitution itself? If the General Govern- 
ment can provide a revenue for the respective States, and does provide one, it 
is clear that one great distinctive. feature of our political system will disoppear^ 
and that the relations between the confederation, as such; and the individual , 
States composing it, will be wholly changed. Humiin- sagacity cannot fbretei) 
what would be the entire result of this sta*e of thfngs, bui it is easy to predict 
that tbifi new application of the money power would give to the Gurernment of 
the United States a strength never contemplated by the American people, and 
irrecoBci^eable with our constitutional organization ; and that it would lead to a 
habit of dependence on the part of the States, by which their efficiency to resist 
any encroachment of Ibe General Government would be paralysed. Without 
pushing these considerations further, I conclude this branch of the subject by 
repeating, that, in n.y opinion, no distribution of the proceeds of the public land^ 
ihonld be made. 

The 8ul>ject of a protective taeiff has been so long and ably discussed^ 
that it would be useless for me to do more than to give you -the result of my 
views. I think, then, that the revenue of the Government ought to be brought 
down to the lowest point compatible with the performance of its constitutit»nal 
fuucticns; and that in the impot^ition of duties, necessary, with the proceeds of 
the public lands, to provide this revenue, incidental protection should be afforded 
to such branches of American indu>try as may require it. This appears to me 
not only constitutional, but called for by the great interests of the country ; and 
if a protective tariff, upon this principle, were wbely and «Kxlerately establisbedy 
and then left to its own operation, so that the community could calculate . upon 
its reasonable duration, and thus avoid ruinous fluctuations, we might look fur as 
general acquiescence in the arrangement as we can ever expect in questions of 
this coriif»licated kind, when local feelings have been enlisted, which a. prudent 
legisUture must consult more or less, and endeavor to reconcile. 

A proposition to amend the Constitution of the United Slates, is one which 
I sbtnild always receii^ with great caution. Tbe4« is already in our country 
too great a disposition to seek, in changes of the laws^and constitutions, reme. 
dies for evils to which all societies are mi>re or leis liable^ instead of leaving 
them to find their own cure in the operation of the ordinary causes which ac* 
upon communities. Jt is often better to suffer a partial inconvenience^ than 
rashly to aker the fundamental princi(4es of a political system. Stability is 
better than change, when change is not decidedly called for. I am not aware 
that the exercise of tht? veto power has, f<jr many years^ prodiieed any injury i6 
the public, service. On the contrary, I think in those cases where it hrts recent* 
\y been interposed, it has been properly applied, and that its action has been ap. 
proved by a great majority of the people. I see, therefore, no practical evil 
which demands, in this respect, a change in the Cunstitotion c^ the United States* 
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Yottr kMt|ii6fiti6nsTeg^ tbo ol^igatjood irfaich ibe nMttlNalM ofkNIOioiMd 
Aehiocratic Gofiveirticm shotHat impose ufmn those peit»ns tirfooel^ imrtieiB) have 
be^fi -brought for wttrd in connexioii with the Presi^ncy of theiUmted 3t&td9« 

In the sttnomer of 1841, in answer to an applieation from a Cominlltiee ap- 
pmnied bj a Democmtic meeting in the oity of Philadelphia, I stated my deter- 
flbination not to saffernny name to be used in this matter, unless^ nominated by a 
National Democratic Ooav«nttotY« To that declaration I yet adbei-e ; and. I 
add, in the terms of your qnetstion, that I shall give my support and inflciefiGe to 
the nominee of that convention. I beg leave, however, to remark^ as the sub- 
ject has escited discussion fin respectatile quarters, that I am firmly impressed 
wth the belief that no portion of the Democratic party will weaken its strength,. 
or hazard the favorable result we have a right to ezpe(?t, by pre<^ipctating (he 
period of the meeting of the convention. The groat object is a union of views, 
to prevetit the efiS^rts of thd party from being rendered useless by divisions ; and 
this union is best attained by that process which shall best ascertain the public 
wiil, the onlj legitimate source of authority. To effect this, the Representatives 
M the convention should come from thie people ; and should asisemble to exercise 
ibeir functions in as^hort an ihterval before the Presidential election as may be 
Compatible with the preparatory, arrangement and investigations which such a 
great object requires; The people^should have all the time possibte tD express 
iheh* latest will in the nominattou of the candidate to be sulimitted for their sup- 
port. Nothing can be gained, and much may be lost by undue haste* Iirmay 
Wear th)3 appeai'^nce of distrust of the people, or of an unwillingness to leave 
their pTope.r cause in their own hands. There, however, it shotild be lefttill the 
btfet reasonable motBeot, aiid then the convention will be the fair exponents of 
tbe will of their constituents, at the iiwse the delegated trust is to be exercised. 
I do not suffer myself to doubt, but that these views will meet the approbation 
<if the great Denoiocratie party. 

With great respect, gentlemen, 

I have the honor to be your obedient leervaht, 

LEWIS CASS/ 

To Ethan A. Bbown, Jowr Law, Nathawibl Wbst, John Pfi-rnr, J»8ss 
Br BniGHf , and A. C. Pbppbk, Esqrs. "^ 

In February, 1843, a livtnib^r of General Cass' political friends in Michigan, 
kddressed him desiring his ^entimentSj also, respecting a National Bank, a tarifi^ 
ft distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, and a national conventiott ; to 
Wbich the General returned the following anawer : 

Dktboit, Febntary 28, 184S. 

€h:xfTLB]CEK : I bad the hodor to'.receive your letter of yesterday, requesting 
me to communicate my opinion upon certain questions you have stated. I have 
lio tesefjnre upon th^e, iror upou any other subjects involving tbe principles or 
policy of the Gerneral Goveiaim^Yit, .and I do not hesitate io give you my senti- 
ments, freely and frabkly. 

I shall litnit my answer, however, to a categorical expression of my views, 
Und ^faall not enter into the cdnstderations which have led to them. A, sense of 
propriety imposes^thisl ooorse upon me. Lrecefived, some time since, ^€fm a com* 
mittf^e of the Denftocratie Convention of the State of Indiana, a lettel*. asking my 
opinion upon the topics which are embmced in your communioation. To that 
letter I replied, ait leagth> giving n^ opinion^ together with the reasons in sup* 
fJort of it. That letter being at the disposition of the oooventioa, I donol ifaink 
i ought to make it public. 

For the present, therefore^ I confine myself to a brief declamtiomof nnf son; 
dmetKts upon the points of iuqUify yna havv proposed^ 
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1. I do not think tbAt a NattoBal Bank »)Muftd'i>6 ineoi^rforated in soyibnh«r 

tinder aKy prfctence by tbf6 Gtsneral Govermh^tit, Firsts beeansd I harw ihmsr 
seen in the Constitution of the United States a suffliicieiit grant of fM»weFff>r«iirli . 
a purpose ;' and secbnd, because pu'jlic opinion ha« pronotiriced itself, and I tfaltik 
justly, against a liy such instituiion. An attenipt to incoqHii-ate a National Baiik 
ought t6 be met by the Presidential veto^ should that measure bo Aecestfary to 
defeat it. 

2. 1 think it is the duty of the General Govertimeat to reduce its exptensesto' 
the lowest amount, consistently with a faithful discharge of its constitutional dii* ' 
ties. In the preparation ot a judicious tariff to raise this amount, it \s also its 
doty to afibrd incidental protection to those i>rancbes of American indiistrywhich 
require it. An economical expenditure, a tariff producing enough, with the sales 
of the public land, to meet this expendituVe, and so divided among the tarious * 
articles of importation as to protect our own manufacturers by reasonable duties'; 
and within thc^se liGf>its, a practical application of the just principles of free trade 
to our fo^eigb commferco, seem to me, to comprehend the outline of the duties of • 
the Govi&mitaent of the United States upon these difficuH topics. ^ If to this, be 
added a-siociere desire to reconcile, as ^r as may be, locally conflicting views 
bj mutual concessions -of opinion, and to adopt a system which shall have stahrHty 
enough (o enable the great interests of the conntry to accommodate theniskelves to 
it, I think the object which has been so lung sought * will be as hearJy attained as - 
t^ eiik^omstances of the country permit. 

3. The public land shotikT, in my opinion be appropriated to die support of 
the Government of the United States, and not distribnted among the individeai 
Statei. 

4i I think it is the du(y of every member of thre Democratic party, whoni'tbe- 
partiality of his friends may designate as a proper person to fill the oflfioe' of 
President of the United States, to be bound by the decision of the general con- ^ 
venlion of th6 party. I have sakl this in other circumstances, and i bere repeat 
it. Should the choice of the convention fall upon me, which I have no right to 
eipect, when I look at the Me men whose naknes are before the public, I shall 
sit still and submit. Shotild it fall upon another, I shall support him zealonslj 
and sincerely. 

I am gentlemen, with great regard^ yonr obedient servant^ 

LEWIS CASS. 

During tbe winter of 1843-4, large and enthusiastic meetings were held In 
various parts of tbe country, recommending General Cass as a suitable candi- 
date to be nominated by the Democratic National Convention for the Presidency. 
Having upon sereral occasions expressed his views and opinion^ in relation to 
the various political questions of the day ; a letter was addressed him by the 
Hbh. Edward A. Hannegan, of Indiana, fbr the purpose of ascertaining his 
views upon the Anhexation op Texa^ ; to whfch the General forwarded tbe 
foUowlhg reply : 

DsTKOiT, May 10, 1844, 
DcAK Srii : In answer to your inquiry, whether I am favorable to the iinme- 
^iate annexation of Texas to the United States, I reply that I am^ ae you dei- 
raand ray opinloB only of this measure, and briefly the reasons wkich inflootice 
me, I shall conflne myself to these points. 

I shall Tiot dwell up6n the policy of uniting coterminous rountrieis, sittnted 
like ours i^nd Texas, with n6 marked geographical leatiire to divide them, and?' 
with navigable streams penetrating the territories of both ; nor upon the ooirt.' 
tnon origin of the people who inhabit tbem ; upott their common lan^age. man- 
ners, religion, institutions, and, in fact, their identity as a braoeh of the human 
&miljr» Nor thaUI urge the material interests involved in the measure, by the 
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fii»e iDtercourse ft would estaUish Vetween-tlie various Sections of a vast eounifjr 
mutoailj dependent »pon, and su^lviitg one another^ - Those consideraltiufis are* 
so obvious, that they need no ehicidation from me. 

But in a military point of view, annexation strikes me as still more important, 
and my mind has been the more fbrcibly impressed with this idea, from reading tlte 
able letter of General Jackson upon this subject, which has just come under my 
obser\'alion. With the intuitive sajsracity which makes pait of the character of 
that gre4it nian and pure patriot, he hasf foreseen the use which a Eiimpean eneflfiy 
might- make cf Texas in the event of a war withthe United States. A lod(»roent 
in that country would lay open our whole south-western border to his devastations. 
We con Id establish no fortress, nor occupy any favorable position ; for the immense 
fpontier may^in a vast many places, be crossed as readily as a man passes fron^ 
one part of his farm to another. The advantages an active enemy would enjoy un- 
der such circumstances it requires no sagitcity to fbretelK 

These considerations recal to my memory an article which made its appear- 
ance just before I left Europe, in a leading Tory periodical in England, whicb 
i's understood to speak the sentiments. of a powerful party. This is^Frazer's- 
Magazine ; and a more neiarious article never issued from a profligate press. 
It ought to be stiereotyped and circulated from one end of our country to the other, 
to show the designs which are in agitation against t|s, and to teach us that our 
safety, in that mighty contest which is coming upon us, is in a i^nowledge of our 
danger, and in a determination, by union, and by a wi?© forecast, to meet it and 
defeat it. The spirit of this article is sufficiently indicated by its titlo, which 
was, ", a u^r with the United Stages a biesstng to mankind.'' I cannot refer to 
it at this moment, but must speak of it from recollection. I have often been 
surprised it has not attracted more attention in our country. Its object was to 
provoke a war with the United States, and lay down the plan of a campaign, 
which would sooner bring it to a fortunate conQlusion with Elngland. The basia 
of this plan was the organization of the necessary black force in tbe West In- 
dia Islands, and its debarkation upon our i^routhern coast. The con8equence» 
which our enemies fondly hoped for, in such a case^ but with an entii'e ignor- 
am» of the true state of the country, were foretold with a rare union of philan- 
thropy and. hatred. I wish I had the number at hand, to cull somo ch«nce pas- 
sages for your reflection. The result was to be the destruction of the Southern 
States, the ruin or depression of the others, and the dist^olution of this great and 
glorious confederacy, on wbich the . last hopes of freedom, through the world, 
i^ow rests. 

What more favorable position could be taken for the occupation of English 
Uack troops, and for Jetting them loose upon our Southern States, than is af- 
forded by Tex^s ? Incapable of resisting, in the event of a war betwqen us and 
England, she would be taken posse«sjon of by the latter, under one or another of 
those pretences, which every page of her history furnishes, and the territory 
would become the depot, whence she would carry on her operations against us,. 
and attenfipt to add a servile war to the other calamities which hostilities bring 
with them. He -wbo doubts whether this would be done, has yet to learn anoth- 
er trait in the annals of national antipathy. It would be done, and be called 
pllllaiithropy. 

Evefy day satisfies me more and more, that a majority of the Aniiericao peo- 
ple are in favor of annexation. Were they not, the measure ought not- to be- 
effected, Biit as they are, the sooner it is effected the better. I do not touch 
theid^laiU of^the nl^gotiatton. That must be left to the responsibility of the 
Qavemment ; as, also, must the bearing of the question upon, and its receptiQ» 
by other countries. These are points^ I do not here enter into. , 
I «m, dear sir, with mucii regard, truly, yours, 

■ ■'■ ^ : .: ■ LEWIS,€ASar 
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Prior le:tiie^«9iiemhl|i^6 of the Domobralic'Niltttnml Odnfteiinn^ftlBU^mftniy 
on iW.:;27tli of. Miiy« l^44,'4be dentin ie«^ ^Hhe Detnocradc paitjrtiiiiig tremWi^ 
in Ihci b»knce« The infliieoee oi Aeoiionalor otberiiiterMt8,amr internal quar- 
rels, had distracted the harmony of their counsels, and threatened inevkable 
•defeatr 

Previous to the introduction of (he Texas .^uestidn; the general concurrlsiiioe 
of a |arg^ |»ajority of the DeniicK^ratic party on Mr, Van Buren^ was isettied land 
reco|;Biee<i. -His letter, in opposition to the *^ annexation ot Texas," and the de- 
Aionatrations of public tontiment in favor of that measure, presented the' proprie- 
ty of his.nominatioti in an aspect maleriaHy modified. His friends, on a broad 
survey of th€^ whole ground) came to the conclusion that the Influence of this 
new question, was really arid truly such as4o dentroy or endanger tb^ hope of 
his election— that any other candidate^ worthily fulfiling the condition of. being 
a true and ti'ti$ty Democrat, could bring more favorable auspices into the contest 
^iih tbe.comnuin foe. 

'i*he edave<itioti.iBet> nmd many of Mr. Van Buren's best friends, not loving 
Caesar less, but Rome more, were among the first to cast a reluctant and. sorrow- 
ful vote against his name. The friends of Gisneral Cass, with magnanimous 
ardor, pressed hh nomination, and the flattering vote he received, afS>rdd evi- 
dence of the .estimatifx] in which he was held by the Democracy of the countrjT. 
On the first ballot, he received 83 voles ; on the second, 94 ; on the third, 92 ; 
on the fourth, 105 ; on the fifth, 107 ; on the sixth, 116 ; on the seventh^ 123; 
OB the eighth, 114 ; on the ninth ballot, Mr. Polk was nominated. 

The nomination of Mr. Polk infused new vigor among the masses attached 
to the Democratic party. It received the most cordial support from the numer- 
ous friends of General Cass, throughout ail portions of the Union. 

In reply to an invitation to attend the Democratic meeting held at Indepen- 
dence Fquare, Philadelphia, on the 4th of July,. 1844, General Cass sent the 
following: 

Detroit, June 28, 1844. 

Gentlemen : — I shall be prevented by other engagements from aeeeptiiig 
yoQr invitation to attend the celebration by the Democratic citizens of the City 
and county of Philadelphia, of the coming anniversary of our national Indepen- 
dence. I thank you tor the kind consideration which your invitation evinces, 
and for the compliment 3'ou confer upon me, by classing me with the ohampions 
of Democracy. I have done but little, and had it in power to do but little for^ 
those great principles which are so dear to our party. But I may ceugratulate 
you upon the prospect of their restoration to the councils of our country. Zeal 
and unanimity have taken the place of temporary division, and the enthusiasm 
which every where prevails, is the harbinger and the pledge of success. While, 
upon the coming uatfonal festival, we recall the achievmcnts of our fathers, and 
the principles they established, let us Jabor and resolve to maintain our institu- 
tions unchanged, and to transmit them, as we received them, in their primi- 
tive integrity. 

I am, gentlemen, with great regard, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS. 

To Wm. Bqnsalt., and others, Committee. 

The contest of 1^44, will ever form an important era in the political history 
of our country. It was the most important election that had taken place in this 
-country since that of Jefferson, in 1800. The country was not committed to the 
government of the Whig party, and the ascendency of all those lalse and fatal 
heresies of doctrine, which that party, at that timo, espoused. But slight and 
frail was the narrow bridge by which the yawning gulf of our political ruin, 
^'as cleared. Had the Whig party succeeded in that contest, it would have 
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,«teiDfiid('llwm«<41i«iv: idtfsMr ftM4b«if idootrlDe«v upon ikbifttorekiiflofyi^ our 

-«iffi|c^,< but tkeoaiamilj ol .Midi ^OMoqiieriicea ^m not faAleh ufif«t>& ti^, ottf^blltl- 
. fjdreii,«and iNurcountrj* 

General Cass was among the foremast in averting the disaster. In conifiAiaiiefr 
'^with the popular demand, he toqk the tour of the States of Ohio,- IlldUaaVand 
>^)M]ohig:an. He everwhepe met the mesjt etythiisiastlc veception fnom th^ people. 
•He was bailed as the Fathsr of thb West. 3ut a great change bad be^n 
-«fit|cted since first he oame among them. The iofly forests Vhicb he then Ira- 
iTevsedi^^re now fraitful fields; the. lonely cabins which he protected against 
'the firebrand of th« savage, were transformed into populous cities ; the.lildian 
>/war«pai^ was con vetted into the railroad ; the harbors upon the lakes and rtvm 
;^'wh4ch>he first surveyed, were*. n€>w the seats of commefx^e and of wealth ; and 
• the scattered populfition which he goverAed • were now a great 'people . The 
crowds which attended his progress through these States,- seemed rather the h'i- 
;]jmphal procession of a conqueror than the peaceful attendance c^ a private 
-eiiKzen. 

His arrival at the Nashville Democratic Convention, in August was, announeed 

•bj' the firing of camion, and <he. was received with every demonstration of popular 

. (^dthudiasm. Qf his speech the.rc, a leading paper says : 

"N^ ** We tlid not attempt a ^Icetch of the eloquent and powerful speecjh that was .made 

' by General Cass, for we felt that ^otbjng^ short of its pubiicati9Q entire, wo^d fer 

. w^rd, and sentence for sentence, as he Mttered it to admiring thousands, wo^tlo 

'him a ilill measure of justice. It was tbe master efllbrt of a great state sipan,aQd 

the ptipular thunder of applause with which it was recpived by the fifty acres of 

freeipen in attendance rung through the valieys and reverberated from hill to 

litlK excee4ing any thing th^it we bad ever heard before." 

General Cass visited tbe Hermitage, and spent some time with General J,*9k- 
son. Wjien they parted, ^le scene was most impressive and affecting. An eye- 
witness remarks : " The tears of the veterans were mingled together as they 
;bade each other a last farewell." 

The following incidents at the pubKc meeting at'Norwaik, Ohio, on the ll^th 
•of 9^ember, are - selected from the Democratic newepaper published at ^ibat 
place : 

"'While a number ofrevoliitionary soWfcrs were being iptroduced to General 

- *Cass, one of our citizens approached hiip> and asked if he remembered hirn^ 

Uppn replying that he did not, he gave the following, account of their first meet- 

Ing : **fn the spring of 1913, Fort Meigs wjvs beseiged by the British an^ Ih- 

dlans, and the militia of Ohio were called out to n)arch to the relief of the Fort. 

\ ; General "Cass was appointed to the command. Six ll^ousand assembled at Up- 

?e.r Sandusky, of whom two thousand w,ere selected to. proceed on to the fo^. 
'ho marshes and woods were "filled with water, making the roads almost iro* 
'passable. The commanding general had not yet arrived but was daily expected. 
On the second day of the march, a young soldier, from exposure to the weather,. 
was taken sick. Unable to march in -the ranks, he followed along in the rear.^ 
When at a distance behind, attempting with difficulty to keep pace with iiis com- 
rades, two officers rode along, one a stranger, and the other the colonel of bift 
I'egiment. On passing him« itbe cplpi>el i;emarked..'General, that poov fellow there 
^:I8 .sick, he is a good fellow thoitgh»for he refpses to go back ; but I feacthat the 
Indians will scalp him, or the cro\ys pick him beforo we get to Fort Meigs.* 
The ofiicer halted, and di^monnted from his horse. When the young soldier 
'Came up, he addressed bira : 'My brave boy, you are sick and tire*i, I am vvtjll 
.and strong; mount my horse and ride.' The soldier hesitated. *Do not wail/ 
.«aid the officer, and lifting him on his horse, with directions t<^ ride at night ta 
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itlwrtyi»iU?» ttiH; iher pMoeedcd km hdti^ join: tin «rm]r. '^Ai nighty Mm^ jounj^ 
•oMifi^lVD^e to.lbe'tmtf mhere bentu met :l^ Uieigetaeu^i «^ith a ^e^^u* wef» 
•C^dii, /wMeh ke^npaid witjiiteai^ bfgiatitaab. Tbat 4>fiicer was General Cass, 
aod the young soldier was the person addressing' him, our worthy f^sltow-eitizen^ 
John LafyUn. The general, remembering the circdmstanee, immedktilly reeog. 
.edhmt, 'Mr. Juhiylin remarked, ^'Generai, that deed was not done for the weHd 
JU> look .tipon, it was done in the woods with but three to witness it/ " 

^^Another : Our M friend. Major Parks, on 'being iivtroduced • to <Genertil 
.Ca9S| edi^^laimed, with muoh aniaiation, -* General, I; thank God, that'I am tfble 
to see you I I fought by the side of youriluher, Jonathan Cass, and your Uncle, 
Daniel Cass, at the battle of Bunker's Hill. Your fajther was sergea^nt pf the com- 
pany, and I was a corporal. We were brothers together during the war. Gofi 
t)lesS you, general for his sake.' The general was deeply affected in mqc^i^ 
the friend and companion of his father ; wt^ile the old yeterajB, with eyes spark- 
)ing, recounted the scenes through which they passed together ia the. da^T^ of 
daqger and strife— the times that * tried men's souls.' " 

Another anecdote of Geijeral Cass, while on his tour through Ohio, was fif« 
lated, with much spirit, by the late gallant. and lamented General Hamer. Tb^ 
carriage containing General Cass was one day stopped by a man, who, addresaiug 
the General, said : " 'I can't let you pass without speaking to you. You don't kno^* 
me, general.' General Cass replied that he did not. 'Well, sir,' said he, *I 
was the first man in your regiment to jump out of the boat on the Canadian 
nbere*' * No, you were not,' said General Cass, ^ i was the ^rst man myself on 
sfcpre.' ^ Tnae,' said tki oflher, ^ I jtimped oat first into the river, to get ahead' 
of youf but you held me back, add got ahead of me.' " 

The msuit of the .contest in 1844 is weH known. The vote of every Western 
State, satire one, and that by a meagre iVMiJority, was given for Mr. Polk. To^ 
the efibrts of General Cass^ and his g«eat personal p^opularity, exerted in favor 
of Mk*. Pdk, much of this is to he attributed. The gratificatiMi whieb suooes^ 
«S>rded him, was the rieheet compensation he desired ior the services rendered.. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

General Cass was elected United States rSeiwtor by the Legislature of Mich- - 
igati t>li the ^th (^ February, 1845, and took hisseat on the 4th of March. It 
was tbe-ifirst time he had ever been elected to either House of Congress. Itt 
the .formation of the commtttees of the Senate, Geoeval Cass was ananimous4|y 
leadercid the post of ChainsMui of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, wbich^ 
however^ he declined. 

. In Deoember, 1645, General Cass introduced resolutions in the Senate rela^ 
live to the national defences, wtth particular reference to the condition of our 
a&irs with Great Britain, growing. out of the Oregon question. These resolu* 
liona.he suptported in a speech, of which the fbdlo wing is an extract, referring to* 
the course which should be pursued in maintaining : our fights to the territory iti 
iquesti<m. vy 

" As to reeedtng, it is neither to be discussed nor diought of. I tefer to It but ^ 
to denounce it--*a deminciation which will ind a response in every American 
bosom. Nothing is ever gained by national pusillanimity. And the country 
which seeks to purchase temporary security by yiekling to unjust pretensions, 
buys present ease at the expense of pesmanent honor and safety. It sows the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. I have said elsewhere, what I will repeat here^ 
that it is better to fight for the first in< h of national tei ritory than for the last. 
It is better to defend the door feiii than the hearth stone— the porch than the aU 



*4S 

4ar* ' NAIioHal cliAracter is aitiobeir Ifeatsam tbati ^Id pr silts?; atidl ' tfaWi ^ g^ie s 
;& morai influence 'in lite* hour of dinger, which; if snot j>owei* htelf, is itsiiimsft 
ally. Tfau9 Ikr^ wits is untamishied ; and let urs. all* join,. kow6v«r sefaAted hy 
party or by space, so to presierve it." 

■ During this. session, the President recommended Congress to annua) and ftf)^- 
I'rogate (he, agreement for joint oeeupancy of Oregon, between Great- Britain and 
the United States, by giving the twelve monihs' notice required by the Conven- 
tion of 1S27. Accordipgly, a bill io that- effect was introduced into Congress, 
^nd received the cordial supp<Hl of General Cass. We claimed our titU to Ore-. 
gpu uader the three follow iag branches : 

First. In our own right, under the discovery of the Columbia river by Cap- 
lain Gray, in 1792, and the exploration of the river by Lewis and Clark, in 
1805 and 1806. 

Second* In right of France, as part of the Louisiana territory, under the 
treaty of 1803. 

Third, hi right of Spain, as the first to discover the bay, into which the Co- 
itmibia flows, and the principal capes and straits, from capd Mendocino to latitude 
*65 degrees north, under the Moritia treaty of 1819. 

'1 ho speech ot General Ca.ss above referred to, has been circulated and read 
▼ery generally, but the following extract expresses soful'ythe sentiment of every 
-patriotic American, tbat it is worthy of record : 

*' It pains raei sir, to hear allusions to the destruction of this Government, 
.tind to the dissolution of ill iarConfede racy. It pains me, not because they in- 
spire me with any fear, but b^^sause we. ought to have one unpronounceable 
•word, as the Jews bad of old, and that word is Diasoiution. We should reject 
4he feeling fi»m our hearts, and its name from our tongues. This cry of *> PFb, 
^p&, to Jerusalem,^' grates harshly upon ipy ears. Our Jerusalem is neither be- 
leaguered nor ia danger. It is yet the bity upon a hill, glorious in what it is ; 
#tili more glorious, by the blessing of God, in what it is to be — a landmark, in- 
viting the nations of the world, struggling upon the stormy o(*ean of political op. 
pression, to follow i^s to a haven of-safety-and of rational liberty. No English 
/Titus will enter our temple of freedom through a breach in the battlements, to 
fce'ar thence the aik of our Cddstitution and the book of our law, to take their 
stations in a triumphal procession iii the streets of a modern Rome, as trophies 
<of conquest and proofs of submission. 

" Many a ravan has croaked ia my day, but the augury has fiiiled, and the Re- 
f)Ublic has md.rched onward. . Many a erisb has presented itself to the imagrna. 
4ion of our political CasaaodraS) but we have still increased io political pros- 
4>erity as we have in^re^sed in years, and that, too, with, an accelerated progress 
unknown to the history of the world.. We have a class of men whose eyes are 
.always upon the future, overlooking the blessings around os, and forever appre- 
•bensive of some great pi^iiical evil, which is to arrest our course somewlwre or' 
other, on this side of the miUeaium. To them we are the image of gold, and 
jBtlver, and brass, and ©lay, contrariety in unity, which the. first rude blow of 
«jisfortune is to strike from its pedestal. . ^ 

** For my own part, I consider this the strongest Government on the face of 
4ha earth for gqod, and the weakest, for evil. Strong, becanse supported hj 
Iha public opinion of a people lin^rior to none of the communities ol the enrth, 
>Vi ail that constitutes moral* Worth and useful knowledge, and who have breathed 
into their political system the breath of life ; and who would destroy it, as they 
4sreated it, if it were unworthy of them,ior failed to fulfill their just expectations. 

" And weak, for evil, from this very consideration, which would make its follies' 
:and its faults the signal of its overthrow. It is the only Government in existence 
nvhich no revolution can subvert. It may be changed, but it provides for its own 



<*Jrtj^,<'4^WjVepiiM|^^^ Plots and fD8UTOciioiis,«idthe^ 

1A16 Vfecdteiy of its i*ights; have ha place here. We liHeye jiotluBg toieiif' l^^ 
^rs^ves;'*'/;.^ ''" ' ' m:\'*"-. .. '-. •.:' /-V.^ ./"'- a'i-V'.' ■« m 

TWeiaerAl Cass ^s x^lYaya;V«li?fved <?ur title to th© wIkjIs <»^f-Grog(mltd>lie 
cf^ar ai)d unqjueettonable. Upon- thi9 3qbject he W^ktown toive decS«d^ woA 
ipfpsn^d^ a«cj iai|lexibl^,.,,,|lavi43i£ l^een tnEHi^Qd j« :tbe ackool whrc4i.tEught)4Min^ 
in oi^r iatercourse. with fop&ign aatiaus, to a^k.£»r nothltt^ biit what» rigihl,i»d 
to ^ubtoit to pothiDg that is wroAg, he had the n^oraJ[ courage.' ix> ^taod upibr tjte 
rigbt^whaWvix pight be jtjha ^ofts^uenqes. Th^ part takea byi Genferaa-iCiAflg 
in th,e esctli^^ co^itroverey on t^t«- quest ron, and hi«iop|)08ittt»B;toUhA treatjn^are 
well . known to ih^Qcmnirj. Hi^ epeecl^' i?n the- patifioalion' oc^the **'Or*g<m 
Treat/y'^delivered inthe, ^^T^te jn secret 8eiM'»n> in J^we, lS46v!)CDncIosiiyQ](f 
eslablislipdQur tkb.toJheVv^oleof. Or^on. He saidi •* ' ' i j. . '^. 

"In the progresB.of our'ccmirove'rsy with EnglandJ Mr. President-, tot ^^6 
poade«0ioBdr,.Ocxs9OB,.tv»i have at length reached the last ^t6p of'our n^l^^h• 
JEbridraaat half a ofentiiry. that coUnlry has ^med a subject ©f'd^^cusswn ^be^ 
4»viee3Er-liie' two nations,, aod v^&ni\y U has thi^eatdned to become a ^bject -of 
JidstilitiBfl. ' ••..../ .' ' ' ■ ,* ;.t--/:. . I 

-• ** A tueaty is now pk«9(i»(.^d> to ue,- which^ if ratified, 'wiH temiihate'tfris c&tM6 
of difierehce btjr.thi abandonment .of a large portion of our claim; and What '!« 
still woffte; by the JtbaadonrnQntolT more th&n was ever ofieredj or even e6iitHii>> 
plated, ia. any ohe x)f thevaviotls phases of this dlp^timatic contest. . I ^2iy,'if 
cati&ed ;. butitseeni* icarts^Jy nec^s^ary to^peak conditionally upoin this niaftfen 
As Xo the .BnfjilisK Goterhmilit;" it 45an hardly refuse -it^ formal assent to «n im 
:atrurnent prepM-wJiby- itself.'' Itcomes'to us.vts it canrw!^ from England,* and,' 'as 
has. iveen. saki, lyritboUt ♦ dhft-cnAa^in^ of a e or . (he dotting of ^n t, tintonliiHfed 
aad naclianged^' And a^to itheissiie of our present -discnssion, thid cdtfrse ^ 
bas taken, and the vote we have already given, announ<?e but too cl§a*riy,'tljWt 
w]6 »hifl31reti»n it a$ tl^re<Selv^.i't, makih^ its ffermsourowh." ' .' ^ .. 

^e coarse pursued by GencfrarCAss during th^ pi*ogre«a oC tl^ifj Orcyjoii ipn^^^ 
fh'qver$y—Jiis unwavering firmness and unyielding consitency upon if^, wiplft 
nj^tter — merits the decide4 approbation of the American, peopled Tfe.e l^eino* 
cratic National Gonre niton, which assembled at Baltimore in. May, 1844,;cJ^'^ 
t^lared "that our title to th? whole of the territory of Oregon is c]eiirai^,)jpft 
Questionable ; that' no portion of the same ought to be c^ded to Englaiulor ajyjj 
other power.'.' fbe same doctrine was announced by Prfjsidcnt Pollc. in t^ 
^IriaUgtfral ALddpes^,'*'and in his first annual message, /fo these ^pripjeiflj^^ 
General Cass strictly adhered during the pendency bif the matter before fhpj^- 
nate. He believed that our titles .were valid aiid cpnctuj^ive. against Qr^^^nu^ 
taiii, ajnd formed in accordance with those. laws, customs, usages^and fuinclplei^ 
considered obligatory among; civilized, nations,, a moat' perfect and iiwJj^gi)i|tj^^l^ 
title fo the jurisdictlbn of that country-^^ title .so- cbar and imquestiouabjej.^s.ta 
preclude the possibility !that it coulci be siicceisfuUy controverted by aqy ni^tifH^-* 
upon earthj on any principle of law, justice, and equiijj,/ ,, .. :..' > r 

Great B'ritaki first doubted our title,'and set up some pretensions pf ]>ei pwa 
right, in 1818»,inim.ediat9ly«fter.the restoration of tjie SQttlemept^t(^-ow.QlH^a 
Ooverriment, under thefirst articie pf ^he treaty of G.hent. ; '. ; . t • 

' Het plenipotentiaries fir^ claimed titlo by virtue of* the, dUcfiveWi p(.. Sir 
Francis Drake, in 1579. To which \ve answer, thal,t)rakc jvasia^piVflUf,. sail- 
ing wUhotit authority, and committing depredations on' the Spanisjj^ fjettlemcu^ts;. 
that Gxenham, a subordinate officer, who had ventured to iniitate hismasterrXiiraf) 
tnken by the Spaniards.and hw>ged.; that his punisbfnent was neither unexpexJtn 

ed or censured, in England, as severe ; and that Spanish navigators had, ia 
4 



1543, tliiilj:-"^ years before, examined all the coast which inrasWsUed hj Dxafce* 
They oert contencjed that they had a title, by virtue of CaptaiD Cookers discove- 
Ties, in. 17t8, and Lieutenant Meares' voyage !o Nootka, in 1788. To whicb 
^^ answer, that Spanish navigators had discovered and explored the whole 
coast, in 1774 and 1775 ; that Meares soQght in vain to find the Cplumbia river^ 
md>> had named the cape north of its mouth **€ape Disappointment,'^ and the 
I>a7 itselll *' Deception Bay," in token of his faihire to find the object of his 
search. They next claimed title by virtue of the discovery of the river by Cap- 
lain Vancoaver, in 1792. To which we answer, that the river had already beea 
discovered and navigated by Captain Gray ; that Vancouver and Broughion re- 
ceived their information from Gray ; and prove by the journal of Vancouver*^ 
Toyage, voL 2, pages 41, 68, 388, 393, and S96, that he was entirety ignorant 
of the existence of the river ; that it was first discovered by Captain Gray ; that 
he doubted the information furnished by Captain Gray, until he had himself vis* 
ited it, by means of that infbrmation> and the charts made by Captain Gray, co» 
pres of which Captain Vancouver procured at Nootka Sound. 

Failing thus to establish any title by discovery fi^m the ocean, they pretend 
that Alexander Mac lenzie had discovered the Columbia from the interior lit 
1792. This was refuted by proving that it was the Tacoutchee or Frazer'» 
river, and not the Columbia, which was visited by Mackenzie, and that he did 
not cross the Rocky Mountains until May, 1793, a year aAer the river was dis* 
covered and navigated by Capt. Gray. They then contended that the. Columbia 
T»aM first explored fiom the interior by Mr. Thompson, an agent of the North-^ 
iirest company, prior to, or at the same time with Lewia and Clarke. This 
yif&B refuted, by showing that Lewis, and Clarke reached the Pacific, after ez«- 
-I^oring the Columbia from one o( its sources in the Rocky Mountains, in No» 
vember, 1805 ; whereas, the party to which Mr. Thompson was attached, did 
not enter the territory drained by the Columbia until 1811, six years afterwards^ 
at which time they found the citizens of the United States already established at 
j^storia. 

They then set up the cjaim of a right of joint ocmpmiep under the Nootk» 
Sound Convention of 1790, to which they referred as the record, where their rights 
tirere " recorded and defined." This convention gave to Great Britain no claioi^ 
to the sovereignly of the country ; it amounted only to the riglit to trade withtha 
natives on the coast ^^ north of Nootka Sound,^^ Although it granted Britishi 
subjects a right to participate in the whale fishery, it expressly prohibited theni. 
from navigating or carrying on their fisheries within the space of ten. sea leagiies:> 
from any part of the coast then occupied by Spain ; and that the provisions or 
the convention were temporary in their nature, and dissolved by the war which* 
soon after ensued between the two countries. 

We have been thus explicit in expressing our views concerning our title to 
the whole of Oregon, because they coincide in every particular with those ex-, 
pressed by General Cass. Though this whole matter has been adjusted by the 
constitutional authorities of our country, we cannot but admire the frank inde-. 
peiidehce and candour which General Cass displayed during the whole contro- 
versy. For future reference these extracts and authorities are invaluable, and 
•we conclude our notice of the subject by inserting the following extract fron^ 
his speech on the treaty. . . 

* General Cass said : " I am not going to dig up the treaty of Utrecht frohfi its^ 
quiet and archaiological grave, I leave it 'alone with its glory,' Its day has 
passed by. JtisKnobsdeteidea, Not even the Senator from Missouri, (Mr^ 
Benton,) with his great powers, can breathe into that bygone work the breath, 
of lif^. But were it otherwise, and were the parallel of i9^ established by the 
treaty- of Utrecht, what justification could we have for entertaining this projef^ 
or even for receiving it ? If England and the United States through France^ 



whose title we hold, fixed that parallel, as ihe boundary of their possessions^ et-' 
leadittg to the western ocean, what is this Government negotiating about,aRd whaf 
is this Senate discussing ? The demand bj England, of * one inch or acre' soutk 
of that line would be as dishonest as it would be arrogant, not to saj impudent ; 
and our submission would brand us with everlasting disgrace. We have got her 
bond, assigned to us by France, and her bond is all we shall have, if we yield 
to her present pretensions, and substitute a treaty of Washington for a treaty of 
Utrecht, with its " marvelously proper line" If this assumption be true, the 
two Governments have been playing a most unworthy part before the world for 
half a century. Unworthy of the one, which in effect denies its own solemn 
compact and disregards it, coolly demanding a large slice of the territory it has 
acknowledged to be ours ; and of the other, which receives the demand with 
equal coolness, and prepares to yield to it. 

*' But, sir, bad as this claim is, it is not so bad as that. The country now 
knows- that no line west of the Rocky Mountains was established under the 
treaty of' Utrecht, and that, in j&ct, no 8uch line could have been established. 

'* It knows that the stipulations of that treaty extended only to the French 
and English colonies. 

" It knows that the country on the northwest coast was then, in efiect^ uii- 
kikown and unclaimed, or if claimed at all, it was by Spain. 

*' It knows that in the statement of the British claim by the British negotia*- 
tors, this treaty of Utrecht was never once alluded to, and that the voyage of 
Cap'atn Cook, in 1778, was urged by them as the origin of their title. 

*^It knows that the recognition of the Spanish title in 1790, by Great 
Britain, under the Nootka Sound Convention, was utterly inconsistent with the 
notion of a division of that region between France and England^ three-fourths 
of a century before. 

During this session, an aat was passed by Congress, fi>r the admission of 
Texas into the union upon an equal footing with the original States. General 
Cass having been a decided and uncompromising fnend to the annexation of 
Texas during the political contest of 1844, gave the measure his heartiest sup* 
port. 

. It was during this session of Congress (on the 11th of May, 1846,) that the 
President announced that our territory had been invaded by the Mexican army, 
and that war actually existed between the United States and Mexico. He iii« 
Voked the prompt action of Congress to recognise the existence of the war, and 
to ^ace at the disposition of the Executive, the means of prosecuting the wai 
with vigor, and thus hastening the restoration o^ peace. On the 13th of May^ 
Congress recognised the exestence of the war — declared it to be '* by the act of 
Mexico'^ with almost perfect unanimity, and placed at the disposal of the Presi* 
dent ten millions of money, and fiAy thousand volunteers. General Cass strenu- 
ously supported the Administration, and advocated the most energetic measuines 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war, and for carrying it into the heart of the 
enemy's country. 

It was during the sessions of this Congress, that the Tariff of 1446, the Inde- 
pendent Treasury and the Warehousing system were established. By the es- 
tablishment of a liberal revenue tariff, for the first time in our legislation during 
the last. thirty years, the rights and interests of the farmer and laborer have 
been regarded with the same just and equal fkvor which has been extended to 
other classes. It is not alone to the exclusive chanapion of ^r^e trade, and the 
ultra advocate of a hard money currency, that the opponents of protection and 
the enemies of a paper currency are 'to look for the defeat of those measures. 
Such men are usually in the pursuit of some theoretical abstraction, which gives 
them but little influence with practical men. But it is to men of enlarged and 
liberal viiews, whose strength of oharacteJr and influence carry conviction with 
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gjeAt^r^ftiCASs ga^ to these ^orei^ti meliBiir^B the ^Kcigfat cf ^ia ioflimiicat Md:Uar 



OHAETEft IX. 

• Tbe vecbtid session of the- tiveiitj.ninth Congress conniftei^ced. on tHe Tth 
oflieeeinber^ i846;. The Presidehi, in .bis »nii!ua> rnessage, .gave a oondenied 
visHvbf 4he injuriias' we had -sustAined, of the! causes Tjvhich led: to the.>taT,, and 
df its' progi^ss sinee its. oommenc^ment. He rec^mraeaded the raising of an 
additional force to serve during the wa# mlh Mexico. This measure \i^8 dbbat* 
vd fopu GonsidefHbletifao in'both Housesof Congress. It received >the 'K^alous 
add beaity sti^Jiport of Geireraii Gabs. We herewith atifiex a synopsis of his 
speedbileltvered'Oii the. 22d of Janbarf, 1847, ill siuppon of the TemRegiiMeni 
BiUi r -, 

H^ He remarked that there were two courses for completing the orgkiiization of 
the army, preseirted to them ; and ailerre^Dg'an extract from the Coaslitation, 
referring to the subject, proceeded: "For the several compairies ta elect tbenr 
own officers,. seemed to bini directly contrary to the Constitotioii* -ttoiok frbm 
the President the. prierogative which the' Con^itution gax^e him. They all felt 
the crisis in which they were plaeed. He hvid li6t heard' a sentiment advanfled 
hj'^hj g^ntkmhn on the oiher ^ideof tlie -ehambei^, which V^raS not honorable 
tofthe speaker. Th<»y were aH anici'dus for^he'^^lfere <4f the conntry. He w&il 
4!Reli' aware that they ought tx> io^k arortind'^ He did ii6t wonder at thb diseucr* 
sion or deliberation which had taken place. The last advices from Mesico 
braui^ iritelligemcei of oneof ihe most Angular scenes exhibited in the record 
of nations.. It told:theni ©f "a persevBrenee bigid»glng to the Bpamsh chara<*teF. 
Their Pmaideiilt hAdi^lsKfcen'i«ii ostththat fee wo^ltl not tr^atwith this country 
while our» trobps wvre upim otie fbov, of Mexican soil. It showed w»bat th^y had 
to contend with. They should, therefore, address themselves to the shock, and 
make 411 thfe JEirrang^raenf^'rieceisfeary to'cwcfy on th« war to a snccessfolfefmi- 
natroffi ; unless it be^«taiid»5ie trustc^ithere 'Were veiy few who w^re prepared to 
afaaoflbn the war, kitting^ down as tAey roee trp, with all the ti^rongs w'hi<Jh they 
had suflfered from Msixieo, unratdtied for, after an immense expenditure of blood 
aAdtr<^as«re;»; He drdnat believe there were nnatiy pr€fpared to advocate Srfch a 
course*. Afilhadrbeen well'saidby the gkitleman from Ohio, the <5ortstitoliona! 
mamagement bf-thcwsaf belonged -to tfhe President. Congress could neither give 
hiim the po^r to carry: 6h the war, ior oofttrol that power. As to th« miithod In 
wliich it was to be odrried on, whether by s^a or lawd, it seemed t«) him, ak^reason- 
able confidence should be placed in the B-xeeative of the nation on that poitit* 
Hia had experience td! guide him. He knew what the <Jo<Mttry required, whlfct 
forces were necessary. He had informed them of it. It did seem. that a re^stitfa- 
Ue aonfidencfeln the discretibti of the Executive, in the experietlce of tbe Ad- 
miaisfratfdn, ihouM lead tbera to vote for the ^measures the iPresident'had called 
for;.uhless tHei!!^ was som«rn8asonablet>bje<^ion. He daw ttone; 

. I^Ho eotrld' not approvij of the ebttfs^ pointed eottt by the Seoatof fiiom Texas; 
(Mr. Houston.) His dwri expeitenFce' w*as loMssletly the reverse; For that honor- 
able gentlbmaa, wiiioee experienoe In tke seirVio* tof his couiitry, had pat imper. 
fshablei laurels Qpon his brow, no Aiah who heard him, bad a higher respect than 
himself. But let hitn tell that gentleman that their course in 1613, was differ- 
cnt froto the one he proposed. Then they called for twenty regim^its of regu- 
lar troops. To the ColoneHriOhio, as he remembered, they said : "There is a 
blank pieee.of poipor ; .go: io men of tak«t> and ' enterprrse ; men in whom 
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^ibe^fpiibltc^haVerooiiidfMm^ wIboI 'A' t^'be^a 'c«|9laiii^ and -ukjrito'faiiiii ^if'jovL 

■ will pFoddoe fifty mem within. tWe rnenths^jou.^sll hi&yfe a eMnflMMion.' Than 
' let A gtito B and say, Praise fifWea or twenty men, and jcni shail be lieutei- 

ant ;' and so witb others*'' In tha;t >^^ap a, Regimeiit was. raised iB;two sfiottibB. 

' Tbose Coionieis went ardundi aiid ^afecied an «ffieer. It was confidontly^ |)ro- 
perly given, properly ezeroisod. They did not ; volantarily throw awajr iAe 
power. They found men of character, who raised .'Such men aa .cnosiied the 

-lake with Harrison, and w|eit$ on awl cbmple<|ed th« whr. Now, wiiere was,U<e 
diffiouky ? He did not knoUr.whoU ooarse they woi^d.aiiopt'xvliezkihey hndipaffi- 
edthefoiii; but he had nodoUbtithe Administration>^aaldadopt the. best a^Hi<9^» 
a co^irse that did not cause unnecessary' delays^ Let kim bA allow^ to j|ii9nti<«i 

• one fkct ibr the consideration of the honorable Senator from Texas. Tb0)>90«« 
niary motive, which he proposed to oier foor enlistments, was qoilje difiei^nl from 
the <^ne which he would approve. He (Mr. Cass,) woiild graat a bQunty jtQ' the 
soldiers ; and be uodenstood from- the gentleman from Miseouri, tho Qh^^fin^A 

- ^ the Ifilitary Committee, (Mr. Bontdn,) that thejefl&ct of the pr(^red bokirtly 
-:liad* already been felt, and that enlistments werei, eovsequenily, goiHg .Pti/:lQ(Oie 

rapidly Ithan ever before ; ih& etiSeei was tmA tohd disguised. Let tbim .lo<)^ ^t 
the iR^le ieiperiende of the country. Under Washington, the regular; Uoops 

■ Tvere Ibimd to bo the very best jmhich «ould possibly be raised. Mof^ J^po^- 
Mbility could foe. placed imtbem* Ha weuki not discourage the voluntQere-r^he 
him^e^^had been a • volunteer^-^but it;>vas. human nature, that .m0» who on- 
listed in the regular army, and unden^'Cqit a thiorough (ioura^.ot dtscipMno* wm^d 
be-more efficient soldiers ; not that the vohikiteers wer^ ineificlent in the diG^:4>r 
liattie. -Ewry man ine^v, who knew.the volunteers, thalt th^re was .no .c;or^ pf 

- .them that woald hot follow the standard of their country, and uphold it bpM\y Qn 
the ^Id of battle. This campaign had 'rftovifed it. Tlj^i^ . can^pajgif Jis^d sboW|n 
that, in the deadliest of the shock, they had borne the stafid^rd of thPir^^OM^cy 
proudly and aloft. He tvoidd say, that the very honor thej* coviptry hf^d) ac- 
<juifed, by their repeat victories, wa«, totim, a foU.cpmpenf *lio# for .^yery.doJJfer 

•they bad expended., T^ono^ regretted Ibe fi^pen^ more .than he ; but, m^a^P^d 

fey dollars and. centp, ho woUld tepeat^ ith^y hud doU^r^for. doljftr^ Tbey„>vwe 

. unknown to Europe bef<we». A iiatf . omtAity had almost, pa,$9ed AVTfty #inGO;tbe 
prO\yesa of the nation had beea shown. Europe, a;id the qivlJit^d WP^id , hftd 
ibtgotton them. They savr a great ,naUon-:?Ah«ir fceejp ploughing flvory w^PtI- 
their ships at ev^ry port. Fo*igo«t«H» I; lAy ! At tibe tjie. first tap;qf.:|be dfiVllit- 
the first sound of the bOgler-r<wbfeit wft& :the effect? The (i«K)ver«i9Wt li^d not 
to summons men to the leld ; tb^y.h^d, more ^han enough. Tfa^y Md the^m^o 
stay sat bome^ they did not wwt them v Jt tyas jabaol^ely ihe duty oi t^e Gpf- 

. .ern«ie»t tp fStay. the, ardor of 4he eitiaens. They qouW ij^t.tak^.ia ^iJhp.of jlbcMje 
vrho ^folumeered their seryieea. A rprQuder* sipectacle^^as .Iieyiei*)>ejtbibitj5d, ^W® 
ni^n werecon^regateid together 4n eiWljoed societies ; a spo^tocde iriosi^ f^^Hy 

'prophe)ic'for the stability of the RppubJic, ,He» bad/noAipg tp s^y ^opt.Mp- 
usirohi^] €rovernmente» . Lel'Ei*Kppe hairethefli ftbi^t o»v8 isthe (»0V(e«t«n8nt.fpr 
^-^-a,;)GU>veron^0nt in /wWich ^tbe')^Qporty a«d Rights of.^jitijsoniS ,WftpJ .fi^r/J^ 5 
and ittwas now sho^mtfeat .in- ti«^e of wiar,. itWN.efluaUoia defence, JJe.fc^qw 
tberobad been a,»good deai $«^id about >he injusticeof- the i»rar ;. bi|t,be»#i|pp<?fl- 
,ed there was noVan ho.ojar^ble: Seiii^tor cm-ibis side of Jlhe cha?iber wbs-^ft^^ 90 
cause for the war. 3ofi>e'migbt 9fty»U»at;it.was inexpedient to^oiJp.wftr, at ^t^e 
time J <but DO one, looking «l pop; tho long caWogge of aggi*j*y»tions, wpi^M.^^y 

..th^tbere w^nooftuseifor i> ,'Tha Presi(4^th«d adcfd tbe«kifpr rogul^ri^r^f ? 

: fdt ten jregiments. of ,;nem Tho .Conatit*ition 'h^d, given hjm /l|he ipowei^ to.4r it. 
They should support him. Thereipre Jifltlid trust tkat.U)e.bill,fr€^rmd 'byiAe 
.M^iUI7,(}Wmmitte«,1iO:0<H^ornl^y)\yvi^hr)Ma.^^ '' 
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For the putpon of lecuri^g a speedf aAd boilorable peiM* with 'Mexioo» lbs 
President recommended that a sum qfmonej' ehould be apjHropriated* and placed 
in the power of the Executive, similar to that which had been made upon two 
former occasions, daring the Administration of President Jefierson* 

In pursuance of this recommendationy Mr. Sevier, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported the following bill : 

*^Be it'enatedf That a sum of monej, not exceeding three mUlions of doUarSy 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, fi>r the purpose of defraying any extra- 
ordinary expenses which may be incurred in order to bring the existing war with 
Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion, to be paid out of any. money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be applied under the uirection oF 
the President of the United States, who shall cause, an account of the expendi- 
tures thereof to be laid before Congress as soon as may be.'' 

The design of the Committee in reporting this bill was to follow the prece- 
dents of Mr. Jefierson in reference to the acquisition of Louisiana in 1603, and 
the purchase of Florida in. 1806, excluding all extraneous matter, and incorpor- 
ating nothing that was calculated to excite sectional or party feeling, or to. oc- 
casion protracted debate. Amendments, however, were ofiered to the bill-*-<Mie 
by Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, declaring it to be the true intent and meaning of 
Congresd, that the war ought not to be prosecuted with a view to territorial in- 
demnity, and another by Mr. Upham, of Vermont, comprehending the pernicious 
doctrine of the "Wilmot Proviso/' General Cass offered a substitute to the 
amehdment of Mr. Berrien, to the eflbct, that the war should be vigorously pro- 
secuted to a successful issue, and that a reasonable indemnity should be obtained 
from Mexico for the wrongs she has committed towards the Government of the 
United States, and that the nature and extent of such indemnity are proper sub- 
jeets for Executive consideration, when negotiations for peace may be opened 
^between this country and Mexico. 
^ On the 10th of February, General Cass addressed the Senate in support of 
the Tbres Million Bill, in a powerful and luminous exposition of the sophis- 
tries of the opponents of the Administration. He said, " I shall not touch any 
iff the topic* before us as a sectional knan. I view them, and shall present 
them, as an American citizen, looking to the honor and interests of his country 
and of his whole country. In these great questions of national bearing, I ac- 

- knowledge no geographical clainis. What is best for the United States is best 
-for-ihe; and in that spirit alone shall I pursue the discussion." * * . ♦ * 
ion <• We are at war with Mexico, brought on by her iniustice. Before peace is 

established we have a right to require a reasonable indemnity, either pecuniary 

- or territorial, or both, for the injuries we have sustained.) Such a compensation 
is just in itself, and in strict accordance with the usages of nations. One me- 
morable proof of this has passed in our own times. When the allies entered 

'Paris, afler the overthrow of Napoleon, they compelled the French Government 
■ to pay them an indemnity of 1,500,000,000 francs, equal to $300 000,000. la 
• the condition of Mexico, there is no disposition in this country to ask of her an 
' unreasohable sacrifice. On the contrary, the wish is everywhere prevalent, and 
' I am sure the Government participate in it, that we should demand less than wo 
' are entitled to. No one proposes a rigid standard by which the indemnity shall 
be measured. But thej;e are certain territorial acquisitions which are important 
to us,^nd whose cession cannot injure Mexico, as she never can hold them per- 
tnanently. We are willing, after settling the iiidemnity saiisfactorily, to pay for 
^he excess in money. The Senator from South Carolina has stated the propo- 
sition ' very distinctly, * any excess on our part we are willing to meet, as we 
<>tiglit. by the necessary payment to Mexico.' 

" Information received by the President, during the last session of* Congress, 
induced him to believe that if an appropriation for this purpose were made, the 
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^ffiet^ries'btsttfeen the two countries migbt sQon be terminated by an aHiioablej 
:anrat>gemein4f. A ptoposltion for that purpose was submitted to us in secnet ses- 
dioti, debated and approved by this Senate. It was then introduced into tho 
liegi.^lature with open doors, \passed the House of Representatives, and came tq 
us. Here it was discussed until the stroke of the clock, when the hand on the 
diai'plate pointed to )2, struck its funeral knell. Iq his lAessage at the comt 
mencement of this Congress, the President renewed his suggestion, and the 
•Dvhole matter is now before us. Such is its history. 

"** It is now objected to as an immoral proposition, a kind of bribery, either of 
the Government of Meiico, or of its commanding General ; and the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, who is not now in his seat, said emphatically and so- 
lemnly, *that this project Of terminating the war by dismembering a sister Re- 
|>ubiic, is so ihevolting to my moral sense of propriety, honor, and justice, that 
I should see my arms palsied by my side, rather than agree to it.' The * dis- 
memberment' of which the honorable, member speaks is previously defined by 
himself. That iarthe term he gives the acquisition, but I call it purchase. He 
«ay8 the money wfll go to Santa Anna and pay the army, which will thus be 
secured^ and the poor * down -trodden' people be transferred to this country *iii 
spite of themselves,' fn consequence of this * pouring of gifts into the hands of 
'their tyrants.' 

*• Now, sir, there is no such proposition, as I understand it, nor any thing like 
it. The object of the President has been distinctly stated by himself. It is to 
^have the money ready, and if a satisfactory treaty is signed and ratified, then to 
make a payment into the treasury of Mexico, which will be disposed of by the' 
<3rOvernment of that country, agreeably to its own laws. The propositions, both 
4it the last session of Congress and at this, were identical. The dif&rence in 
the phraseology of the appropriation has been satisfactorily explained by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and seems to me of veij little; 
consequence. Be that as it may, it is not a subject which c&n produce, of itself^ 
any practical difficulty. For if there is any member of the Senate who is will- 
ing to vote for the appropriation in the' form in which it was presented last year, 
arid is unwilling to vote for it in this, the Committee on Foreign Relations will 
<»heerfal]y assent to the substitution of the latter for the former. ' The principle 
is wrong,' says the honorable Senator from Maryland. But, in my view, the 
principle of this appropriation, and the other appropriation is precisely the same. 
And yet, the honorable Senator from Maryland voted for the former, while he re- 
probates the present, and n number of Senators on the other side of the chamber 
voted t^e last session in the same manner. If the proposition was bribery' or 
cinprincipled then^ it seems to me it must be so now. Expediency may change 
with time, but right and wrong undergo no change. 

'* As to the idea that such an arrangement is something like bribery, it seems td 
me it ^ill not bear the sKghtest investigation. A strange kind of bribery this 1 The 
appropriation called for was preceded by a message from the President to thc^ 
Senalie in secret session, ft was then received in both Houses, and the doorf 
thrown open. It was discussed folly, not to say warmly, and was finally lost by 
the lapse of time. In secret session thirty. three Senators voted for it. It agaia 
takes a promineht place in the President's message at the commencement of.the 
present session of Congress. It has been before us between two and three 
months, aind has been borne upon the wings of the w^nd to the remotest por- 
tions of our country. It entered Mexico long ago, and has been proclaimed 
upon every house top in town and country. It is known to every citizep of that 
Republic, who knowns any thing of political affairff, whether the blood ip hid 
Tiens »is Castilian, or Moorish, or Aztec. It has passed to Europe, and deceived 
the condetnnattons of many of its journal's. Had it been approved there, I 
4koiM dcmbt its policy or its justice. And, for aught I know, it is travelling 
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along. the canals, of the Celestial Empire. ][ repeat».^,st^ftDgQJcwd;QC>;lp(ifibey7 
{hist *Phat is ah offence which does its work ib secret. . '!]J*hifi is a j^positipi^ 
inade by one nation to another, in the face of thie world. It is. not to ens^l^B 
Mexico to carry on the war, as an Hooorahle Senator seerhs to Bupposfs, foriit 4$ 
not to be paid till the war is over." * *. * * * . .* 

**But, sir, passing from the external view of our difficulties with .Meg(icQ,(W6 
have still an internal one to take, which involves much, hjgher q^nsid^r^atiena^ 
The causes of the war are a grave subject of discussion.^. Public opinioa ii^ 
investigating and pronouncing its judgement upon thom^ * For myself, I haffe no 
fear of the result. The 'more the question is examine|J, the more manifest witt 
be our wrongs, and the clearer our forbearance. In the President's last annual 
messag.e, an interesting synopsis was given of the conduct of Mexico'toWA^ds 
(his country. No morfr conclusive review of national wrongs has ever appealed 
to the public opinion of this -country, or of the world. It recapitulates, c^loily^ 
and with truth and force, the still accumulating wrongs we had sufl^red, aod th^ 
^nal act which crowned them — the invasion of pur country and the attack upoto 
our army; an attack^ which the Mexican authorities declared ihey would maJke^ 
as far east as the Sabine river. 

" I shall not, Mr. President,, go over the whole ground pf our difficulties with 
Mexico. I regret that it becomes necessary to investigate their history in this; 
place. I regret that unanimity does. not prevail upon this subject, when unatiifli-^ 
ify is so essential to prompt and vigorous action. While I rjegiet it^howjeyer,.! 
impugn the motives of no one. Thank God we. are as free to investigate tW 
conduct of the Government as we are to breathe the air of heaven^ ^ut while 
i, concede to others the same right, I claim for myself the right to exarpine-freely 9^ 
and to judge openly, the conduct of the Government in it«. intercourse witih'Otber 
nations-— I may be allowed to express the regret, and togethfir with the regret^* 
surprise, that tlirqughout the country one undivided sentiment h^.not,prevaited*-^ 
tl^at the conduct of Mexico ]rft us no choice between war and dishonor, 
' "We were the first to receive that Republic into the family of nations* Our 
complaints against her commenced almost with th;e commencement of hc'riiidepenw, 
dence. They go back to the year 1817, and come dowa to the presQiU day,, in 
one almost uninterrupted series of outrages. I shall not st^te them seriaiitn^ 
nor enter into the detail of their nature and extents Thi^.^as been repeatedly 
done, an4 the officijal* dociunents are before the country. 1 will merely dassify" 
from an able report, .made by Mr. Forsyth, in 1837,. the various headii of com*'. 
plaints, which will present the general aspect of the subject.. 

1. Treasure belonging to citizens of the Ujaited States has beep seLted hyi- 
Mexican officers in its transit from the capital to the coast. 

2. Vessels of the United States have been captured, detained, and condemoedy 
upon the most friviloue pretexts. : .. • 

3. puties have been exacted from others notoriously against law, of witfiout. 

. . 4.. Other vessels have be'^n employed, and, in some instancesy ruined^ iii. I;be 
jWexican service, without coropiPn sat ion to the owners. ./■.,. 
, 5, .Cjitizena of the United .Stales, h^ve be^n imprisonqd^ for loi^g periojls'^f 
(in^e, without being informed of the ofTenccs; with which they were charge dt .. 
. \ .P*\ Other citizens have bjeen m,urdered' and robbed by Mexicai^ oScers.on-th*! 
high ♦seas, withput any attempt to bring the guilty to justice.. * * * .; .. 

'.'As to the; conventions which have since been made by the two coiintriofliyi 
'and yipl^t^d' by Mexico,. I need not enter into; their history; they are fr-esb iw 
the reooileotion of all. These three conventions, by the infidelity of th^* Mex|« 
can Govei^rnment, have, proved nearly fruitless ; and aftej ^^irtyjfqar* of :iBJvri)fr 
en ^He one side; jyi^ of remonstrance on the pthei;,.t})e/;^ ia xkotl^in^Us^iff^ ^^ 
ij^ttQ.ab^i^ofj '^jl lUpp'of. r^drfse, pr;to oblaiA.it^.liyT^L v4g9rpu^.pi)(?|8oqvtWft,.||{ 



ext/}(e<j|QP our par^ ^UM it wi^s. Bot lhq9^'0ab^$e6 wbic'li provoked iminedtat^ ho^^ 
tilitififS.. Tb»S. Y'^fWy if trwe, has >ela^ion to the iexp6diebcy, Md ttot to the jtwi 
tlcp. ofthe war. But whatere the generj^lfaqts iif)Ofn which ^ jUst coaClttsioncaai 
be formed 1 After the <co^ventioii of Texat^ had decided th?tt that Republic wduld 
an^ex.ih^rsel^f to the Upited States, agreeably io the terms held . out ifi the iict 
of Ooi>gre^9, but before its 'COtn^ummation by a vote of the Texan < people, -we 
wete under <a strong, moral obligation to proteot her from ^aey foreign invasfof^ 
g,ttd more particulady from any invasion to which ehie wS^\ be exposed by ]bbft 
iDaoifeiStationB a^ her. intent ions to attach; herfielf t!0 the L^ii'ited Stated. . I s^hftU 
not argge this poi^t.. JS(> illustration can matte il, strongQr% As soon, therefore; 
a^ the incipient steps h^d beett-taken^ ou-r troops "entered Texas, by the inviiifc* 
tion of the proper authorities, and on the 15th -day of August, i845, they ha^d 
taken a p<3f»ition atCoTpius Qhristi, west .of the Nuecesi ^»d remained there, till 
thfi l7(h!of Marcbr 1846, 'when they marched fp^th^Rio G^rande. Sq muioh 
for our.tDttitary.mo\'omer»tf. 

" Two causes are alleged as giving Mexico jjust cau^e of wftr against tjbe Uni- 
ted States. The first, which is the ;annex:ation of Texas, iat joiptly urged both! 
iji'ftfex1(^o and in this -countFy* The second, whif^h I believe .finds its adv6cates 
oftly inthe United Spates, is that our army occupied the cpuntiy between the NiJe* 
C6» t%vA (he Rio Grande. As to the first, it has passed the ordeal of public 
opinio^, <and received its final jijdgment. .i' * * We ^kiiffi Tex^as.^o jthe. 
Rio Gran4^« I ^iH not stop to examine the grounds of; that claim* 1 his lm» 
been expJaified and defeiided by others^. ^ore-co^npetent to. the task than I am. 
* * :* The Texas of. Mexico wasTe;iaa to the Sabine, with no ii^termisdiaCe 
boundary to which- we might g<o with impunity^ and make the country our owdi,^ 
Thai river was a Rubicon, and it beeame us to paus^/ anfd; p<>nder on its banks^ 
befoje we crossed it^ stream, and carried. so^r standard to the otmntry beyond* 
In all the communications of the Mexican .Government,. T>odisfinctionJ8 made 
bettv^n the Nueee^ and the Rio Gr$.nde. And the OQCupatidon, by our forces^ of 
the country between tbe*eri vera, which took place in August, L845,.wa8 nevet 
presented as an exclusive cause of complaint, nor, indeed* noticed- in a»y mai»f 
H^r whj^tever* ||.^as the annexation aod occupation of Tex^, and Dot of any 
particular portion. of it^ which led to the reclamations, and, finally, to the hostili*' 
ties of Miexico. . It >fvas a qu^fetion of tjtle, and not of boundary,, and .would 
never* bfe satisfied with the r^eliaquishmentof a part, .'•? * * We had takeiit 
up «. position peaceably withiitour ovrn. territory, .as;>^e claimed it, and withtio 
iBtimatiof}'from;our oppofient that that position; -wtous any mt)rean infraotion €^f hi$> 
rights thaniwpuld Ji^ve be^Rutheocjcupatioiiof the'we:itern baak of the Sabine.' Ir 
refloat, that during eight- months, we had been west of the Nueces, without on^ 
word of complaint for having passed that river." 

The- principle involved In the; amendment of Seilatof Ufihs^mi (viz*: " tfeat 
tbet^ »hall.be neither, slavery nor involuntary servitude in ' any terxitoSry whidb 
may .he»i'erf^after jH^nex^d to the United Statesj") is frs^ught with -evil coiKeqiien>-; 
ce6. AJlrthe territory 'of the Union .is the common 'pit}perty of .aU.tbe.:3tat«8^ 
evesy Bft««nfee^ new ror- old;- of. the. Union, admitted to .partn?ir€jb4pv iinder-jthe 
Constitution, has a perfect right to enjoy the territory which is the commonjpfo^ 
perty.'pf.alL Sotiite '<)f it was acquired by Meatiest — muehfof it by cession fjionv 
the 9.1d0r SCates^arge. -quantities i>y:purel^efi?^m Spaitib and Frfeknce-^*-l$fgei 
tracts again by the annexation of Texas — and the pros^nt'War will>add 9till 
more ? to the quaHt^y ,yet to : be? eute^redi f ,AJ1 ihi*' l%vAi ad iwatjte*- whence; It .was 
derived, (belongs tp'^il the States joiBtly., !Fhi9 : rights of;aU' fth^ ciU^ens Of thfe 
oidej'*^ate^ fo;eniigrate;ivith all thei>if>roperty whitsoevei:; and .enjoy thfer^^tith 
the vacant lands, is perfect. The Constitution, by which' the thirteien :eRi^ni|| 
slave States entered into a Union, which admitted Vermont as a slave State^ 
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reoogfiiies tnd guarantees slaTes as the property d" tbeff owners. To set up, 
therefore, a pretence that if they adhere to the property they possess, they shall 
be deprived of their rights in the States to be ^rmed in any acquired territory, 
is an unprincipled violation of a solemn treaty, an attack upon the Constitution, 
and a gross injustice to the rights of the neighboring States. 

This right of property in slaves is guarantied as a municipal regulation^ it 
in no shape bears a national character under the Constitution. When these 
new States come into the Union they are controlled by the Constitution only ; 
arnd as that instrument permits slaver}' in all the States that are parties to t#, 
how can Congress prevent it ? We do not pretend to deny, that if territory is 
to be conquered or purchased ^or tJie purpose of extfnding slavery^ it is a viola- 
(ioa of the Constitution; but it is equally a violation of the Constitution 'for 
Congress to undertake to say that there shall be no slavery. 

The views expressed by General Cass, on the Ist of March, 1847, in oppo- 
sition to< Senator Upham's amendment, are liberal and truly national. No 
sectional or local prejudice seem to operate on his mind ; he acts with a re- 
publican spirit, evincing an anxious desire to preserve, uniAipaired, the well 
settled compromises of the Constitution. He said : 

" What sort of a spectacle does this proceeding present to the world t Dis- 
guise it as we may, it is a Mexican cession we are looking to, and Mexican terri- 
tory we are preparing to govern. We are gravely stopping in the midst of our 
legitimate duties, while deficient sup{>Iies, a defective organ Izationi aft insuffi- 
eient force, demand legislative action ; and while the President i< appealing to us 
for the means of prosecuting the war vigorously and successfully,' w are stop- 
ping in order to regulate the condition of countries, extending to the Pacific 
ocean ; and which, if they are ever ours, must become so, after the vicissitudes of 
war shall have established our power, and reduced the enemy to submission. I 
<loubt. if history furnishes another such instance of legislative farsightedness. 

** Lshall (said Mr. C.) vote against the proviso, because, 

1. The present is no proper time for the introduction into the country, and into 
Congress, of an exciting topic, tending to divide us, when our united exertions 
are necessary to prosecute the existing war. 

2. It will be quite in season to provide fdr the Govemment^f territory, not ye4 
acquired from foreign countries, afler we shall have obtained it. 

8. The proviso can only apply to British and Mexican territories,' as there are 
no others coterminous to us* Its phraseology would reach either, though its ap- 
plication is pointed to Mexico. It seems to me, that to express so mueh confi- 
dence in the successful result of this war, as to legislate at this time, if liot ov^ei? 
this anticipated acquisition, at least, for it, and to lay down a partial basis for its 
^vernment, would do us iio good in the eyes of the world, and would irri- 
tate, still more, the Mexican people. 

4. Legislation now would be wholly imperative, because no territory' here- 
after to be acquired can be governed without an act of Congress providing 
for its government. And such an act, on its passage, would open the whole 
subject, and would leave the Congress, called upon to pass it, free ti> exercise 
its own discretion, entirely uncontrolled by any declaration found on the statute 
book. - ^ 

6. There is great reason- to think, that the adoption of this proviso would, 
in all probability, bring the war to an untimely issue, by the effect it would 
have on future operations. 

'■ 6. Its passage would certainly prevent the acquisition of one foot of territory ; 
thus defeating a measure called for by a vast majority of the Afnericah people, 
and defeating it^ too, by the very act purporting to establish a partial basir for its 
government." 
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X 'JV. gre4t mlwH enlataHx whi«lli befel Ireland duritlg the year* 1€40*.7, 
inras deplored and lamented by all. The appalling and distressiiig s^mqcis 
^vbi^h occurred ia that unhappy I«lj9, attracted the aUenttbn of every phitan- 
thropist. In the U.aited States Senate, on the 26th of February, 1346, iSenar- 
Criltendea, of Kentucky, reported a bill, appropriating $500,0(K) ^^fbr the ra- 
4ief 0^ the people of Ireland and Scotland, suffering from the great calamity 
of scarcity and famine." The bill was supported by G^aeral Cass in the fol- 
iowiDg pertiaeiH and eloquent speech.. 

He said : ^' As one mepiber of this body, he felt obliged to the Senator from 
Kentucky for the motion he had submitted, and for the appropriate remarks 
^ith which bo had introduced it. He has expressed my sentiments^ but with 
an eloquence peculiarly his own. While physical want is unknown in oiir couii- 
try, the angel of death is striking down the fiimishing population of Euiope, 
and ^specially the suffering people of Ireland. The accounts which reach us 
from that country indicale a state of distress, in extent and degree, far ex. 
<;eeding any previdu^ experience in modem times. It is a ease beyond tlie 
xeach of prirate charity. Its fountains are drying up before the magnitude -Of 
the evil. It is a national calamity, and calls for national contributions. The 
•irtarving millions have no Egypt ' \^here they can go and buy corn, that they 
.<nay live and not die/ From our granary of abundance let us pour forth sup- 
plies. Ireland has strong claims upon the sympathy of the United States. 
There are (qw of our citizens who have not Irish blood in Aeir viens. That 
country has sent out a large portion of the emigrants who have added numbers 
to our population, industry and enterprise to our capital, and the other elements 
4)£ power and prosperity which are doing that mighty work, from the AtlanJtie to 
the Pacific, that is already exciting the admiration of the old world, and will 
ialiraolate, by its example, the exertions oi the new. Our populatton of Irlsli 
•descent have fought the battles of the country with as much zeal and braveiy 
;as any class of citizens. And from the heights of Abraham, where Mont- 
^gomery fell, to the walls of Monterey, their blood has been poured out like 
water in defence of liberty. We can now send to Ireland, net, indeed, what 
s'he .has sent to us, her children — ^those we cannot part with-^but food for 
ther reiatives, our friends, upon whom the hand of God is heavily laid. In a 
petition pi^esented yesterday, by the Senator from New York, was a suggestion 
which I am gMii^ed to find embodied rn the bill reported by the: Senator from 
Kentucky, and which I should be happy to s^e carried into effect — to employ, in 
the transportation of provisions, such of the armed ships of the United States 
4kd are not required fi>r the operatiops of war. It Would be a beautiful tribute 
1o the advancing spirit of the age. The niessenger of death would.thus become 
a messenger of life ; the agents of destruction,. agents of preservation ; and our 
eagle, which has flown above them, and carried our arms to the v^ery ooasts- of 
Ireland, would thus become the signal of hope, where it has been this sij^al 
of defiance. I shall lend the bill 4ny support with groat pleasure." 



CHAPTER X. , 

The first session of the thirtieth Congress commenced on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1847. General Cass was selected asT chairman of th0 Committee on MiM- 
tary Affairs, the position he now holds. The Presklent, in his annual message, 
gave a succinct account of the rapid and brilliant successes of our $rms in Mex:^ 
ico, and the vast extent of the eneUiy'iB territory which had been overrun. H<^ 
asked for authority to i:aiBe'an additional regular foroe to serve duriqg the war 



^'»0 

tlFiai ileffieo, asd t<»beidisdM»g«d upott tbe e«n(d«i«»'«i«^WtfAiallM70f^ 

tfvfr^pnnte. . " . i / • . . ■ ;f. ; ., ^ ..^ • / 

lit IB not our •design ta ente^V into a. irindiektioii ^ ttie p«li^ ia^id tti««i8lit*^ ^f 
-tiie National Administration Ui re^laticmto the Mdt4ean> W)ay. BiA «»e oannfot^i^- 
-fraiatifrom sayif^ that the UifUed States did alt cl^t jiikstice m\d ^^gntLtilmity, 
'^aod will^ aivil evfcn forbearance reqairesd, to avdid the dire calatHitf^d df war, 
-lind procure, a peace&I seittletneAt of a boundary. Men^ioe^l^ad botll <k>iie atld 
threatened injury to the United States. 'She had violated her treat^e^, It^sttltod 
'jbreiratioii through ourmifiistersv suspended all intere^Mirse, a^nd bohilHttaHy me^ 
•naced us with hostiiiries. We feel confident that oor country W^s Hgbt in what 
shas be^a done, and that the conduct of its rulers i» justified befoi« iSe country, 
-the natioas of tdie earth; atid the God of battles* 

, Jn compliaiice with the wishes of the Preswfent, a bill wa« adoo^dinj^ly^*- 

ported in the Senate from the Cotwmittee on ftiii^ary Affairs; to ral^ ten ttddf- 

•tienal regiments of regohirg. t General Cass' speech, on the 1-Vtfa Mareh, in 

td&rfifciwevof the bill, and intended to be a^closing review of the w))(ohidebate,:wJ41 

he firaiid toipresent a most comprehensive and cogent refirtaition' ^the^ mail»^ii^. 

tfiGtis taken by the opponents of the wan ' 

"^ The Washington correspondent of the "Albany Argus" sajra, ^ttat **lllle 

speech >0f General Cass on closing, tive • debate on the ten re^im^M;: bill, i'S «•- 

.garded here as a brilliant and unanswerable defence of the ^li«7 of the 6ov- 

iernmetit m relation to the Mexican war. It 19 more ; it is an able and cwmpve- 

:lte^ive view of the great prtnoifdes of human progross, as they- are embodied 

>|it our framfe of rcfiublican (jroveramfent. It is^a perfonouidetbat.loQks bajond 

• tiie iuntt/fed boiKids of sectional and party silrifeB, add takes ap tl^e vindtoatioh of 

j)ur country on its. broad principBes, and. I am greatly deceived if the yeomanry 

riof the couatry does- net accept it as a^trimnphant eiposition. of its cftaracier aiad 

righiib belbre the w«rrld. With the personal knowledge whlckithe Gcknsnd had 

.of the oo^irts and policy of £urope^ dnd. the leading features of its history^ en 

WjariMad pe^ee, it was Impossibte fer him aot to cast a giancer over the. wide 

Mid vajried SQeaies whdre Jts natioas .have ompclied armiels and conoluded treaties 

cif peace^. The survey whidk he has given-of th^se scenes is at once 4'afrid, bsU, 

f^ad cQiriprehens«¥!e. He haspbserv!^ with; the eye pi a sddiem aadi JMr^ispeahs 

, with the vi^cer of a statesman. Thoae who heard hiim in the g^ale^ sfieaik of 

;it.as having produced a tbriUing.e^ct; and ni) one can read the rpport of/it 

without being proud of his cottntry^ in having men of tkis &l»m^ ta rise ii^<ajld 

rboar t^timony In its behalf*" ; 

; .Fforn ft i^visodcopy of .Geaeral Cass' speech above iiefe^red.to,.we make Uie 

foU^Wtfig ^itsract : 

: . fJCM £ci«»ier.(Mr. Calhoun) sajisalso th»t4l)e <f0«dage- of this bill w'Qi: fae 
msekiev^us/in Mexico^ because it will itfuflaa4:e seme of ik^'partieainxp ^i^teh 
Ifthf^vnhappy-QOiUitryis' divided^ to iaaraased. eixisr^ons^againbi lis* /Klfthis lie 
so, it prese^^ to«neia(.new jChaptisr ii}[<huinaQ natilee, . WhieiVQlir caHPtrj^jJe' At 
war, or apparently approaching it, to put on an armor and an attitude befitting 
the occasion, would be, according to this new principle of national intercommuni- 
cation, impolitu^ if not dangerous, as It would exite the enemy to more vigorous 
action. Mr. President, it is not thus I have read history, and it not thus that 
public disputes are brought to. sat 2^fadf6ry/t^riili nation. If in peace to prepare 
for war, is a wise sentiment, now become an axiom, certainly, when hostilities 
.Jb^lQeiacluajHx ciJmwiehc^df and two- Powers! are- !€k)ntebding:.fU4bej|||isl4^^ if 
,'4M r^Ja««s ilsiptieparatioiis *)rJfeait<of>a»iinati«^ the<e$eWi«iiia:of tbaoi|i^„ it 
.^tftot'^tfficulii^ibresee^ita^^iWhat disb^norsuoh A.c4>uriQ^ iMbetJ^arlPrigjiA^liin^ .^ 
*|Hirtllaimmi«ytJivAU^4nagfiai*ii»ily^JmM*t[:B^<Jefts^ ,. -, 

zl t '^ 7nto'iS^9t#« from. 9a)<M?h.Gar4ii«Jm j^nst^Ad^of .6, ttig(Mrans')p|x)s^<wM4Q«9^<t^ 



ate 

territory which we intend to hold. This proposition has, in substancetHiMOli;: 

gWl«s^ft»d; Oheef s^rtse- ii'^k8<«jnDe»iat( Ufe-: pjii^wtt. : ,Kte. 8Mppj)rted? Mf)jni^«9r 
then, Rxiimwi wi%h\thfik^hitid'kb'i^.nmxkn bis : i^ftMOfti*g,. Biit:>yhite)h€| 4»f/ 
t^f^t<^be '^i[|iiol>>don^ittce««^: .'rhei^)0^ep.MTa>8'^w«ih ftiUae--itl|€«e}ii>0wr 
wSl'bft^Boh fe- <)*ek fcsay it with ail dn^idQfej30np€J, Iwti wHb Hip^rfeql *w>^^/ 
tJQiirof tbo initb,jtlMBfct'9i»A; a limhis AlUfV^a^i-^^. Tbajrwhiob. the Sl^l8atar;i>M>hj 
pnee^imm .{romjA»BiWf> Gmoderp the P«^ ^ej :N(Nft^^ jpr^^b^kbilj/abcNiit ^igt^ti 
hitfndffrd rm)08>; 4n<^ tb«nce, yrifh e |()efl95tl(^rnQt Qi9c«aaar3r to D0lJQe,t.((| the'Pfi^ 
ciSc»:ooe«{P«,j^kH5k' is Uuk >kft9< Aa^ aq '«^alidi^a(iKj^fj^ i»«Wng^T Mp<)fl4fee,^^l^ 
rotf|e,,pix*»Wy^J,6O0'lntaM. . Tbj&ifbro0 feqvir^sA-to deife«4 ibe line.vof.rtft'ftig*. 
Gr^ndf^/lha't^Doral^W Senate tfofB9:tiot.|{ivei but he thinks a:sn)|iU:^Ae '>i^i^ld^ 
be! swkfliei^nt,. I baiw' ednrecsed wilboo^ of i>ur Ablest G^n€imlA:«4>Aft^bipi Ju^K 
jeot, ^rtd iei «f^iw>iderai2Q>6(H) men jwt^s^^ry to lbft;d«ifeqffft:of^.die.jy» G(r%ft4ei 
frartiicird- : •■'. ^ • c, . . '? 

•^Epofli jfhe P»KOfd»l'Noi<9 -ici the. Gulf of; C*Uffl#rtiai the ^^^nator frqm .So^* 
CW]E>ti0atbiAli«thai<90^*refim«triiand.afefv^m¥tt ve^sc^ef w«it wionW .i« mki 
^eqmi^ proteoti^A ^gainist Me^ioatis. ai>d todia^f* What effect ftnoiBd te^^ej^/ 
<^ii]hfi1fe-inihe.'di9feiicj9 of aj Jroe iwhich fl*«felcb»6 aix: bpndred tni^^fi jb^wd 
them, as I do mot cftroprehl^Bd,! Iwift ^Mtop tft inquire. Tbeir.gftftt wpi|}<it 
probftWy! eooinmnd tba(beaeb,off whitfch they naight.anctwr, if tfe^y W^cbODed 
neair mktugb* Butl^dirnotMievetb^^ a:9to.ioar) gMfii>ilM would pl%ee bkna^f 
withio!tti«&r reach i n. order' to. .eft^Ma. a- lin^ open to him in ftil dir(^oti;op^« A^ to. 
the fogimedt^ if equally divided, itssn^nibiajr^fiib for/ daly* would prQbal>ly:gi^. o*>e. 
ifian^'to avery -rn^ie of 4ista»iq^ ibe^vweii- the PaKP aud-Ab© Gujf ;. oftr^iPlj. APt' 
nH>te*" ;^j.*'.,^:. .:: ' ..,-•. * • , ■ • .J, . •••■:•.*. '1 

<* Sent'bare'a9'practi«fti men, to deal with tbeintereBta^ofaur.ooiHktry, .lv0 191491, 
iN>t;be dive^tedfiiiinvthe;thJi^ patbnM^ eaperiedciai^tnd tbe/usfk^e^r 

of lbs wi4>r)d^'bj^,a-ude 8peculatk>ns'ftnd4Biflpla(^!pbiianthr^y* .We -wi^^.a^^t 
grieved AiHl)it)jured, awi^ieould (ibtaaa nbreksb^s ;!aiid'.we webe eniitled. jto.Uloi 
ciMf remodjrintcfjour.ofwo handsv in;olrd6E -to ^dbtain* thill justice whicb <M%8 pefU*[ 
naicioiMJy wilibbeldrfrtaaKtts. . Tbe.iiiost'SupefficialTeader o£ tiiodetA bi^t^y^ltib^t 
iHQst'Ciaual obsehrer of paasing eventa^mttistitnftw that ioti^ragMi far lieas illigrAnt m 
thearrckarafcti^rthranf thoae>cQmimtted hj Mexico againal/Usvikave oacabifoifeed -bftlf> 
tHe-Vvft^rtyf -inodefB. tinos. j 

^«Bi»(^ sir, Jaiii'wiall.aiimre that thesiBi coiMidecatio9« af^lyloniy to <N^^st 
light to.tienl8r»nvar a^inst Mexico at a.itkytiihe fli^ilbia4be laist ^ twenty yea tb«< 
We tiidfi&t cohsBiit t^)Qiisnsivfi. ; Mirauco herself striMk. thaiftvst alrbhe ; ahd^ 
w>by ? BficiiiBe Tccas/i^s annexed to the United 6biteiL t i«($olieel ib»^gell«. 
tiemen on the otbi^r aide o£ the :d)aihbec(&ought^> there was s^me flt^xillg:i»'. 
ounrariks) wh<Mi: this* ilvo\Vai was fir^t made. . But.: tk^m . was j)otie< wbtitet^ry 
sin We ' doni^de 'ibe pivqakxsitfoiii in^ Ha .fuiitet ektettt^ tbat this >aiBttettatt;oin wa&/ 
the:cai|i&«aiofiwar.;' How theii^ eir^ Aaad6'thi& great > q«eatiioai as 4p the juatice. 
of itaiComtiienccrnieatL' • / .r . i.- 

^' Texas, a oonBtitnentip^Son^^of tkeiMeiieaik B/efMtblic, dedaped itaelf ittle*'. 
pttjid'eiit, aa.MeaEVQDvii cohxitftiieiil portion of. the : Bpanisb mooMfeby, bod doUe* 
hef oro 4t, tand* oitifenj^ land nn^niained' its ifigbts by a^ mtdbitioi).. 
• ^TAei^Dbetwefindiheselwn powers jcontimmd:. for sonletimai.^x^ varyiiig} 
sQcce«8l, tiil:l&86j wtbern-alVIexicah aiinyvlcd by tjhe Ghjof Magiatrade'-of^the. 
Re|M]blfc, was; conquered, and 'dispensed). 01^ made priaonera, add Iha conptaiaader 
fiinnelf captured;" • . > ' , 

MMeJrdiei6>toth of Jane ^ that year, Texas coiittnued in tbe<«»diatorbedf: 
pcrsaessi^nrofJier independence, and no eiBrl wad mad^ toneduca b^r, net a bingle 
Mexican party, with the exception, I. understand, of tiwO predatory iacuraioas^r 



huMv^ tfttde «ver niadd an (ftyoa4 kitty hei teMiotj. ' Tbb witf ^ wils j in ii|:cl, lit 

-**Ih the fBeantime, the indepentleiice of Texas was acknowleidged lyf ^b^ Uiii- 
ted Slates^ and by some of tbe 6ther principal powers of tbe WorM; ftfid she^ 
wto permitted to take her equal station among the natioils bf the eafth. 

•• But it has been said — not 4n Mexico, but here — that the origin of the w«tr 
was irot in the annexation of Texas, btrt because we carried her boundary to 
the Rio Grande, and took possession of the country between the Nueces and 
that river. Who says this, Mr. President? Not the Government or people of 
Mexico, but citizens of our own country, who firtd a cause of offence for the 
etiemy, which they have failed to discover for themselves. The Nueces is aa- 
American, not a Mexican boundary. The Texas of Mexico was Texas to the 
Sabine, with no intermediate boundary. In all the communications with the 
Mexican Government, as I have had occasion to say before, no distinction is- 
made between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the occupation by our 
forces of the country between these rivers, was never presented as an exclusive- 
cause of complaint, nor, indeed, noticed in any manner whatever. It was the 
annexation and occupation of Texas, and not of any particular portion of T-exas, 
which led to the reclamation, and finally, to the hostiJities of Mexico. It Was a 
question of title,* and not of boundary ; a claim of right, which went for the 
whole, and would never be satisfied with the relinquishment of a part." 

General Cass, in the same speech, advocated a vigorous, efficient, and prompt 
prosecution of the war, until the Mexican people are satisfied of their inability 
to resist us, and are disposed to make a reasonable peace. He alluded to the 
overweening vanity of the Mexican people, and referred to the divisions which 
prevail in our councils, and to the opposition which the legislative qieasures of 
the war had to encounter. He continued, " the remedy for all this is a palpable- 
one; it is founded in human nature : increase your forces, extend your opera- 
tioi^, overrun district after district, establish yourself in city afler ctty, awaken 
the Mexicans from their lethargy of false hopes, and let them ^el that they have- 
no recourse but to do us justice. And add to all this, uiiion in our councils at 
home, which, afler all, is the first element of prompt success. Postpone our in-- 
ternal difficulties till our external ones are adjusted. One unanimous vote in 
each of these two halls, evincing a determination to prosecute the war with' all 
our strength, would be better than an army with banners. It would be amoral' 
force that would proclaim our power, and conquer the peace we so much deistre^'' 

Spiking of the objects of the war, General Cass said, that ^ one. single word 
fully expressed his views upon this subject, and that word is aouhtisition. Tbe* 
object of the war isnn honorable peace, and that peace can best be obtained by^ 
an adequate compensation for the injuries- done us by Mexico ;' and that compen^ 
sation must be made in territory, as it can be made in nothing else." 

/We have thus placed in as concise and condensed a form as possible, the^ 
VieW» of General Cass conoertiing the war with Mexico. That he has uttered 
the sentiments of a large, majority of the American! people, we cannot permit 
ourselves for one moment to doubt. The bold, manly, and patriotic stand taken, 
by himy from the very moment that Mexico presented herself in a hostile atti- 
tude to the preeeni hour, commends itself to; the grateful remejnbrance of our 
countrymen. His positions, are broad, independent, and unqualified. Hlscoun- 
tryV cause— his nation's hortop— his people's rights, are the principles he as- 
serts^-^the ground he goes upon. That his views of Government are libera], 
enlarged, extended^ progressive, and thoroughly Democratic, we have but to refer 
to his speeches on the **• propriety of sending a minister to the Papal States,'^ 
alnd his ren^trks oh the " late French revolution" — the former delivered in. the 
United States Senate on the dlstof March — ^the latter at a public meeting ia 
the city of Wa«?hingtpn on the 98tk of March. 



loinaticrir(B4^U(»a:wilii'tbe Popcf. T^ iojter^ating pditteal events^ ili^bich bad 
taken plfi,ce.ia luUjc, aa w^l as. a just regard, toour CABUneretal interests ^•eiii^ 
dered such a.nieasure Ugbly expedient. AU^yeslbave been for; Sometime iixed 
with an attentive gaze upon tbe affairs of tbe Papal JStates^and the elvilised 
world has viewed with- an interest scarcely before equalled, the eTetits wbioU 
have accompanied the religious and political reforms .which Pope Plus IX beia 
carried; out with so sterOf 90 fearless, and: so impartial a hand. That able na^ 
tional magazine, the Democratic Review, in referring to these late reforms, con*- 
siders the Roman Catholic Church as standing in unparalleled grandeur; the 
greatest; of all christian denominations ; and tb0 magnificeince, extension, and 
solidity of her institutions and tenets, furnish> a subject desexvihg the most ex* 
tensive research and the minutest inquiry. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the President, a bill was intro- 
duced lor the appointment of a Charge d'Affaires to the Papal States. General' 
Cass advocated the appointment of a minister of the highest grade. He said ; 

*^ We cannot raistake,^and 4»ught not to misunderstand, these signs of the times. 
JIuman rights are e>'ery whexe advancing, or rather, man is awakening. U> a. 
knowledge of his rights, and a conviction of his strength. The desire of liberty* 
is an instinctive feeling in the 4iuman breast ; but the practical enjoyment o^ 
liberty secured- against wild licentiousness, is a problem sometimes of difficult 
solution. It was solved here hj our institutions, by the nature of our society^ 
and by the intellig^nG;e ot our people. In jfact, we were always free ; and it 
was rather the fear of oppression, the fear of the consequences of the estaib- 
lishmentof British legislative supremacy in our internal concerns, than any ac- 
tual oppression, which drove our fathers to . resistance, and taught that blessed? 
lesson of equal rights, which the world, if slow, is sure to learn. But in other 
countries, under less favorable circumstances, where despotism has entered into> 
the social system, the road to free governments is beset with trials and difficuUt 
ties. The habits of society must be changed, and this, itself, is no easy task iiv 
tho old regions of the eastern hemisphere. Effort after effort has often beea- 
made ; but experience and knowledge are acquired at every step of the progress, 
and the public mind is enlightened by the conflict itself. Excesses have takea. 
place, which, while they cannot be justified,^ find much alleviation in the condi- 
tion of things. Revolutions are made here by the ballot box, but in Europe by 
the cartridge box. Political intelligence, however, comes with time and expe- 
rience, and if it comes with trials and sufferings, its advent is not the less cer* 
tain, and will not prove the Ies<3 efficacious. National struggles constitute a 
great school, where lessons of freedom are learned ; and though they may be. 
ofien checked and interrupted, still their progress is onward, and the result, we 
may hope, beyond the reach of arbitrary power. , We are no propagandists.. 
We acknowledge the right of all other people to establish and inaintain their . 
own Governments in their own way, content to enjoy the same privilege our- 
selves. This has always been our principle, and I hope always will be ; but we 
eanfiot shut our eyesito what is going on in the political world, nor ought we to 
abut our hearts against the emotions they naturally excite. If we ought not to 
give them our aid, we can give them our sympathy ; and the sympathy of twenty 
million^ of people cannpt but exert a happy influencfe upon tJbe struggling mas- 
ses, contending for themselves, in our day, for what our fathiars acquired for ua 
in theirs. ..... 

•' It seems to ma the Pppe has shown hi(nself both a wise and a liberal sove- 
reign. Nothing proves his favorable disposition towards political meliorations 
better than the unquiet jealousy with which he is regarded by the despotic pow- 
ers of Europie. Immediately on .his elevation to the chair of St. Peter, this 
feeling manifested itself, in consequence of his avowed determination to reforpii 
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iKb^ther:tli& Protesdantipo^ears of es0ti«ln%«ial i^ro'^e' liilai^aifi/dl^^tH&tki'^ela* 

^v«f. :Prote8laiit.repr€ls6iilati^$ 'restde tif-'lteiifie, aad Flip^i a^hts-'aVe^fbutid in 
J^rBtfiffiant Goiintri^. One 4^f\be inoaf ceti^briited histot>i^ns of our tifned^ Nieh- 
bur, wa« .^many yeaW Mintste^r ' frfym RoBsid, ttt'th6 1**^! Court, aiMf Ifboiid 
kis suocessfor tbere >in 1837, Mr/Bonsen; ia' nrtme scarcely inferfor to 1h«|' oj^er, 
ia all the anvestig«tiohd: cbni¥d«|»d Wi^^^e hidlcMy 6f.attcrflht Rorrte; '^S^hope, 
siiv-tbrat provUicni will: tte cMide for sending a Mirikter of the tft!gfee]M!*gTajde*. to 
tk^ Komaa .Couit $ and'l)}at wis »hHrH takd bw^plfeee iamong the refprese^tathres 
ofifch© great 'femrlf .of nations, lit a city wbere- eve rits of'tbe hfghest=iltlp(Jrlancft 
to.the&Btiriy ofitbe hwnaa meo-aipe passm^ uri^ ' * '. 

Upon the 28th of March, the citizen stj(>fWasb?ngtdn and- a n«fraber. of m6mb^rs 
of i5!ohgre8s,l8$sembled tocdngt^tulat^ the French peopJe upon fhe Itberty-wWch 
tSwyhare acqoiJ^d, ^nd thfe trfee prinbiples they4iave e«taWishedias the 'basis' of 
their. Goyernmeat. Eor eAme days prior to- the assenibl*^ of the Tineeting, tfee 
*.'JSj«tk«al iBtdligencOT." took a definite posUkto agaiirist the- gre^att popular 
movement. In its tirade upoii t;his subject, it -attempted jto' dhWrt and mfsf e^e* 
setaiihe opisiohs of> Gene^^al G^ssj as eitpressed in hta work to'-w^hibh we have 
pffeVioasly re^feirred, ^*B'raiice, itfe Co!*rt and King/' ■* * 

t' Tfae.QenemI, inrhis a&Jress.befoi-e the *« W*sfefiigto;time<6ti!ig^,'' aft^fexjj^^^ 
]^gr.the deiep uympatby and liiter^t he felt m tbk glorions and auspiidioirt move- 
ment . of the Frenoh nation^ thus speafe^-of the .chtirges ofthje TnteH^gtencen *He 



•'"** I should not have said one \yord to yotftd-nl^V/ friy'jfellow- citizens, had T, not 
"b^en indttfced to do ^o by a particdla^.'circum^attce, ' A few years since, 'whea 
in Frknce, I- published in the i>emo6ratic Review, some Remarks upon the con- 
dition oftiiat couritry. Among. these were allusions to the emeute^y which were 
oten breaking ont Jh the $treet« of Paris, and occasioning (ionsternaiion and 
dikrm to .the ^tfiet citizens, who veere disturbed in their occupations by' the dm of 
a^ms, and sometrmes by bloddy cbnfticts in iW tnidst of their city'; and all this 
•wifhottt the least beneficic^l i*esul^ or any esjppctation of it. '.'"they, we re hpftre- 
v^luti6n^ ; they were riots and insurr,ectlonsV 'I communicated, also, thef facts as 
^Jisclosed by the witnesses ,oa th^ trials of persons' indicted for these of!ehpe§. It 
\ifeas*shdwn toncly^iveW, tliat the persons engaged in th^m, belongecj to secret 
•sOcietieSi.swornf to atioHsh the.ChrTstia,n religion, to destroy all" rights of jp^rbper- 
ly; and to overt turn, in fact!," ' social ordei*. I was describing, more partTcblarlj, 
wl^at, in Fra;ire', were t^clifiically Called the dai/s of'Mgi^,^ 18H9. The sehti- 
rafent^ of a journal, wjiich favbjred these proci^edings, may be judged by the term 
which if employs, when speaking of the United Slates, whose ubveirnment it calls 
* «;- rtdrctirJous Republic, and a mgneyfed aristqcracy;' 'fhie fotlowing quotations 
iiiarfe' its spirit arid objects : ' • • * !' ' '. ' 

* *^ ^it ig, without if^t^ iej(i,Utiful to .b2:ap athie?t, l>ut tUv.lft Ml- ^?lQPgV'.*?c,. 

,.>'<{t70i|g}»t;te ftaf, fiaU .1iiiit:$fi jcodnected wiih raJigiabs »ioiiii|fpa8' doiieriuy. ti>' 
<^ PflffgTiacrs; Mitii}^, at:th^aaftie:Ume,^heBeverpiM>pl^ilre:i;(^^lM^ ithay talk 

- **»My oood^liinatii^ ofsti^b pi^incipleehasTecently been- consllruedi inttf a con- 
dainiiatibn:of;tii9fe 'jyriAcip^ €^-<FeV6iutidn^ brought about by the peo|^!e seeking 
the redress of their grievances. There never was a feeling of ray heart; a" Woi^ 
of my mout^ ACT ^!fti act of my^lifb, xMhich' wowld givie? ariy «ian a Hgirt to call in 
<|«a«tioti my sympaitby^ith 'l*e 4traj^Hf^ masses, or the siiHierity of my hopes 
foi^ th^i)r sueoesB ; andi-I d^^ny man tJo qu^tefrom my remarks, upon the con- 
diiioh of^F'rance, one single se^atence inconsistent with the progress of national 
liberty^?' 
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Though we have already referred to the patriot^ic ai^ atraightfowardcourM^f 
General Cass, m relation to the Mexicaa War and the Wilmot Proviso, the fel^ 
lowing letter adJressed tu the Hon. A. O. P. Nicholson, of Nashville, I'ennessee 
presents his views in a still more condensed form : 

Washingtoj?; Deceniber 24, 1847. 

Dbab Sir : I havadreceived your ktter and shall answer it as frankly as it fa 
written. 

You ask me whether I am in favor of the acquisition of Mexicaii territory, and 
what are my sentiments with regard to the Wilmot Proviso ? 

1 have so often and. so explicitly stated my views of the firiEft questtr n, in the 
Senate, that it iseems almost unnecessary to repeat them here. As you request 
it, however, I shall briefly give them. 

I thijnk, then, that no peace should be granted to Mexico^ fill a reasonable in- 
demnity is obtained for the injuries which she has done us. Tli^ territorial ex« 
teut of this indemnity is, in the first instance, a Subject of £xec(ltiv^ cotisidera^ 
tion. There the Constitution has placed it, and there I am witjing to leave it^ 
not onl^ because I have full confidence in its judicious exerOis^, but because, in 
the ever- varying circumstances of a war, it would be indiscreet, by a public de- 
claration, to commit the country to any line of indemnity which niiight otherwise 
be enlarged, as the obstinate injustice of the enemy prolongs the 'contest, with ita 
loss of blood and treasure. 

It appears to me that the kind of metaphysical magnanimity, which would! 
reject all indemnity at the close of a bloody and expensive war, brou;;ht on by f» 
direct attack upon our troops by the enemy, and preceded by a succession of un- 
just acts for a series of years, is as unworthy Of the age in which, we live, as it 
is revolting to the common sense and practice of mankind. It would conduce but 
little to our future security, or,, indeed, to our present reputation, to declare that 
we repudiate all expectation of <^ompen8ation from the Mexican Gavernment, and 
are fighting, not fur any practical result, but for some VagUe, perhaps philanthropio 
oSject, which escapes my penetration, and must be defined by those who assume 
this new principle of national intercom nunfcation. All wars are to be depre^ 
cated, as well by the statesman, as by the philaiitbropist. They are great evils* 
but there are greater evils than these, and submission to itijiistice ia among them# 
The nation which should refuse to defend \i» rights and its honor,- when assailed, 
wouki soon have neither to defend ; and when driven to Virar, it is not by prdfes-* 
fiions of disinterestedness and declarations of magtiaHimltyi that its rational ob^ 
jects can be best obtained, or other natbns taogttt a lesson ^ff6rbearance-^the 
strongest security for permanent, peace. We are at 'war \i|^ith Mexico, and its vig- 
orous prosecution is the surest means of Its speedy terminatidAi,iind ample indem- 
nity the surest guarantee ^against the recurrence of sudh injustice as provoked it. 

The WilmoC Pniviso has been before the country some time. It has been re- 
peatedly discussed in Congress, and by the public press. I am strongly impress- 
ed with the opinion that a great change has been going on in the public mind 
upon this subject^— in my own as well as others^ and that doubts are resolving 
themselves into convictions, that the principles it inVolVes^should be kept out of 
the National Legislature, and left to the people of the Conf^derady in the res)>ec- 
tive local governments. 

The whole subject is a comprehensive one^ and fmitfbl of irnport ant Consequen- 
ces. It would be ill-timed to discuss it here. I shall not assume that responsible 
task, but shall confine myself to such general views ab afe necessary to the fair 
exhibition of my opinions. 

We may regret the existence of slavery in the Southern States, and wish 
they had been saved from its introduction.* But there.it is, and not by the act 
of the present generation ; and wo must deal with it as a great practical ques- 
tion, involving the most momentous consequences. We have neither the right nor 
5 
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Ibe power to touch it where it exists ; and it we had both, their exercise, by any 
means heretofore suggested, mi^ht lead *o results which no wi^e man would wil« 
liiigly encounter, and which no good man could contemplate without anxiety. 

The theory of our Government presupposes that its various members have re- 
served to themselves the regulation of all subjects relating to what may be term- 
ed their internal police. They are sovereign within their boundaries, except in 
tjiose cases, where they have surrendered to the GeneraLGovernment a portion 
of their rights, in order to give effect to the objects of the Union, whelber these 
concern foreign nations or the several States themselves. Local institutions, if 
I may so speak, whether they have reference to slavery, or to s^ny other rela- 
tions, domestic or public, are left to local authority, either original or deriva- 
live. Congress has no right to say that there shall be slavery in iNew YoHc, or 
that there shall be no slavery in Georgia; nor is there any other human power 
but the people of those States, respectively, which can change the relations ex- 
isting therein ; and they can say, if they will, we will have slavery in the fbr- 
iper, and we will abolish it in the latter. 

In various respects, the Territories differ from the States. Some of their 
fights are inchoate, and they do not possess the peculiar attributes of sovereignty. 
Their relation to rhe General Government is very imperfectly defined by the 
Constitution ; and it will be found, upon examination, that in that instrument the 
only grant of power concerning I hem is conveyed in the phrase *MJongress shall 
have the power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations res- 
pecting the territory and other property belonging to the United States." Cer- 
tainly this phraseology is very loose, if it were designed to include in the grant 
the whole power of legislation over persons, as well as things. The expression, 
the ** territory and other properly," fairly construed, relates to the public lands, 
as such, to arsenals, dock- yards, forts, ships, and all the various kinds of proper- 
ly which the United States may, and must possess. 

But i>urely the simple authority to dispose of and r^gidate these, does not ex<* 
lend to the unlimited power of legislation ; to the passage of all laws^ in the 
most general acceptation of the word, which, by the by, is carefully excluded 
£rom the sentence. And, indeed, if this were so, it would render unnecessary 
another provision of the Constitution, which grants to Congress the power to 
legislate, with the consent ol the States, respectively, over all places purchased 
fi>r the *' erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards," &c. These being 
the *' property" of the United States, if the power to make ** needful rules and 
segulations concerning" them. Includes the general power of legislation, then 
the grant of authority to regulate "the territory and other property of the United 
States" is unlimited, wherever subjects are fimnd for its operation, and its exer- 
cise needed no auxiliary provision. If on the other hand, it does not include 
such pover of legislation over the "other property" of the United States, then 
it does not include it over their ^^ territory ;" for the same terms which grant 
the one, grant the other. " Territory" is here classed with property, and treat- 
ed as such ; and the object was evidently to enable the General Government, as 
m property-holder, which, from necessity, it must be to manage, preserve, and 
^dispose of" such property as it might possess, and which authority is essen- 
tial, almost to its being. But the lives and persons of our citizens, with the vast 
▼ariety of objects connected with them, cannot be controlled by an authority, 
which is merely called into existence for the purpose of making rules and regu- 
lations for the disposition and management of jtroperty. 

Such, it appears to me, would be the construction put npon this provision of 
the Constitution, were this question now first presented for consideration, and 
not controlled by imperious circumstances. The original ordinance of the Con. 
gress of Confederation, passed in 1787, and which was the only act upon this 
subject in force at the adoption of the Constitution, provided a complete frame 
tf Government for the country north of the Ohio, while in a territorial condition, 
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and for its evehfual admission, in separate States, into the Union. And the peN 
suasion, that this ordinance contained, within itself, all the necessary means of 
execution, probably prevented any direct relerence to the subject in the Consti^ 
tution, further thaii vesting in Congress the right to admit the States formed 
under it into the Union. However, circumstances arose which required legis* 
lation, as well over the territory north of the Ohio, as over other territory,* both 
M'ithin and without the original Union, ceded to the Greneral Government ; an.lf 
at various times, a more enl.irged power has been exercised over the Territow 
ries — meaning thereby, the different Territorial Governments — than is convey- 
ed by the limited grant referred to. How far- an existing necessity may have 
operated in producing this legislation, and thu^ extending, by rather a violent 
implication, powers not directly given, I know not. But, certain it is, that the 
principle of interference should not be carried beyond the necessary implicatioa 
which produces it. It should be limited to the creation of proper governments 
_fbr new countries, acquired or settled, and to the necessary < provision for their 
eventual admission into the Uoion ; leaving, in the meantime, to the people in- 
habiting them, to regulate their internal concerns in their own way. They are 
just as capable of doing so as the people of the States ; and they can do so, at 
any rate, as soon as their political independence is recognized by admission into 
the Union. During this temporary condition, it is hardly expedient to call int« 
exercise a doubtful a#d invidious authority, which questions the intelligence of a 
respectable portion of our citizens, and whose limitation, whatever it may be, 
will be rapidly approaching its termination — an authority which would give te 
Congress despotic power, uncontrolled by the Constitution, over most important 
sections of our common country. For, if the relation of master and servant 
may be regulated or annihilated by its legislation, so may the relation oi husband 
and wife, of parent and child, and of any other condition which our institutions 
and the habits of our society recognize. What would be thought if Congress 
should undertake to prescribe the terms of marriage in New York, or to regulate 
the authority of parents over their children in Pennsylvania ? And yet it would 
be as vain to seek one justifying the interference of the National Legislature in 
the cases referred t) in the original States of the U lion. I speak here of the 
inherent power of Congress, and do not touch the question of such contracts as. 
may be formed with new States wiien admitted into the confederacy. 

Of all the questions thatcan agitate us, those which are merely sectional in 
their character are the most dangerous, and the most to be deprecated. The 
warning voice of him who, from his character, and services, and virtue, had the 
best right to warn us, proclaimed to his countrymen, in his fire well address- 
that monument of wisdom for him, as I hope it will be of safety for them — how 
much we had to apprehend from measures peculiarly aff(ictiug geographical por- 
tions of our country. The grave, circumstances in which we are now placed 
make these words words of safety ; for I am satisfied, from all I have seen and 
heard here, that a succesf^ful attempt to engraft the principles of the VVilmot Pro^ 
viso upon the legislation of this Government, and to apply them to new territory, 
should new territory be acquired, would seriously affect our tranquility. 1 de 
not suffer myself to foresee or foretell the consequences that would ensue ; for 
1 trust and believe there is good sense and good feeling enough irf the country 
to avoid them, by avoiding ail occasions which might lead to them. Briefly» 
then, I am opposed to the exercise of any jurisdiction by Congress over this 
matt<^r; and 1 am in favor of leaving to the people of any territory which may 
be hereafler acquired, the right to rrg ikte it for themselves, under ihe geneni 
principles of the Constitution. Because, 

Ist. I do not see in the Constitution any grant of the requisite power to Con- 
gress ; and I am not disponed to extend a doubtful precedent beyond its necessity— 
tne establishmem of Territorial Governments when needed — leaving to the inhabi- 
tants all the rights compatible with the i^elations they bear to the Confederation. 
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S. Because I believe this measure, if adopted, would weaken, if not impair, 
the iJ,iiioh of the<.:9tates f and would sow the seeds of future diseord, which 
wonjd erow up and ripen into an abundant harvest of 4^alamity. 

8. Because I beliere u. general conviction that «uch a proposition would suc- 
ceed, would lead to an immediate withholding of the supplies, and thus to a dis- 
honorable lerminatton of the war. I think no dispassionate observer at the seat 
of Government can doubt this result. 

4. If, howei'er, in this I am under a misrapprehension, I am under none in 
the practical operation of this restriction; if adopted by Congress, upon a treaty 
of peace making aiiy acquisition of Mexican territory. Such a treaty would be 
rejected just as certainly as presented to the Senate. More than one-third of 
that body would vote against it, viewing such a principle as an exclusion of the 
citizens of the slavehoiding States from a participation in the benefits acquired by 
the treasure and exertions of all, and which should bo common to all. I am re- 
peating — neither advancing nor defending these views. That branch of the 
isubject docs not lie in my way, and I shall not turn aside to seek it. 

In this aspect of the matter, the people of the United States muj»t choose be- 
tween. this restriction and the extension of their territorial limits. Th»'y cannot 
have both ; and which they will surrender must depend upon their Representa- 
tives first, and then,. If these tiiil them, upon themselves. 

5. But, after all, it seems to be generally conceded, that this restriction, if 
carried into efiect, could not operate upon any State to be fti^med from newly ac- 
quired territory. The well known attributes of sovereignty, recognized^by us< as 
belonging to the State Governments, would sweep before them any such barrier, * 
and would leave the people to express and exert their will at pleasure. Is the 
objeot, then, of temporary exclusion for so short a period as the duration of the 
Territorial Governments, worth the price at which it would be purchased? 
Worth the discord it would engender, the trial te which it would expose our 
Utiion, and the evils that would be the certain consequence, let that trial result 

^ as it might? As to the course which has been intimated, rather than proposed, 
of engrailing such a restriction upon any treaty of acquisition, I persuade myself 
It would find but little fiivor in any portion of this country. Such an arrangement 
would render Mexico a party, having a right to interfere in our internal institu- 
tions in questions left by the Constitution to the State Governments, and would 
inflict a seHous blow upon our fundamental principles. Few, indeed, I trust, 
there are among us who would thus grakit to a foreign power the ri^ht to inquire 
into the Constitution and conduct of the sovereign States of this Union ; and if 
there are any, [ am not among them, and never shall ^e. To the people of this 
cotmtry, under God, now and herealler, are its destinies committed; and we 
want no foreign power to interrogate us, treaty in hand, and to say, why have 
you done this, or why have you left that undone? Our own dignity and the 
priitt^iples of national independence unite to repel such a proposition. 

But there is another important consideration, which ought not to be lost sight 
of iti the investigation of this subject. The question thai pre.«ents it^If is not 
a qtiestion of the increase, but of the diffusion of slavery. Whether Its sphere 
be stationary or progressive, its amount will be the satiie. The rejection of this 
restriction will not add one to the class of servitude, nor will its adoption give 
freedom to a single being who is now p^Iaced thefein. The same numbers will 
be spread over greater territory ; and so far as compression, with less abund- 
ance of the necessaries of life, is an evil, so Ikr will that evil be mitigated by 
transporting slaves to a new country, and giving them a larger space io occupy. 
I say this in the event of the extensi«)n of gfevery over any new acqui-Jition. But 
can it go there? This may well be doubted. All the descriptions which reach ns 
of the condition of the.Ca}ifi>rnias and of New Mexico, to the apquii^ition of which 
our efforts seem at present directed, unite in represent = -2: th<»se countries as agri- 
cultural region^^similarin their products to our middle fcJtates, and generally unfit 
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lor the prnduction of the great staples which can alone render, slave labor valu- 
able. If we are t»ot grossly deceived — and it is diffi^tult to conceive how we can 
be — the inhabitants of those regions, wiiether they depend upon their ploughs 
or their herds, cannot be slaveholders. Involuntary labor, reqtiiring the invest- 
ment of large capital, can only be profi:abIe when employed in the production 
ol a few favored articles confined by nature to special districts, and paying larger 
returns than the usual agricultural products spread over more considerable por- 
tions I f the earth. 

In the able letter of Mr. Buchanan ispon this subject, not long since given to 
the public, he presents similar cousiderarions with great force. *^ Neither," says 
this distinguished writer, "the soil, the climate, nor the productions of Calif(n*nta 
«outb of 36^ 30', nor, tndejed« of any portion of it, north or south, is adapted to 
slave labor; and besides, every fiicility would be there afforded for the slave to 
escape from his master. Such property would be entirely insecure in any part 
of California. It is morally impossible, therefore, that a majority of the era!- 
grants to that portion of the territory south of 36° 30', which will be chiefly 
cenrposed of our citizens, will ever re-establish slavery within its limits. 

•♦In regard to New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, the question has already 
beenaettled by the admission of Texas into the Union. 

"Should we acquire territory beyond the Rio Grande and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, it is still more impossible that a majority of the people would consent 
to re-establish slavery. They are themselves a colored population, and among 
them the negro does not belong socially to a degraded race." 

With this last remark Mr. Walker fully coincides, in his letter written in 
1814. upon the annexation of Texas, and which everywhere produced so favor- 
able an impression upon the public mind, as to have conduced very materially to 
the accomplishment of that great measure. ** Beyond the Del Norte," says Mr. 
Mr. Walker, *♦ slavery will not pass; not only because it la forbidden by law, 
but because the colored rare preponderates in the ratio of t»n to one over the 
whites ; and holdinert as they do, the Government and most of the offices in their 
possession, they will not permit the enslavement of any portion of the colored 
race which makes and executes the laws of the country." 

The qHestion, it will be therefore seen on examination, does not regard the 
exclusion of slavery from a region where it now exists, but a prohibition against 
its introduction where it d les not exist, and where, from the feelings of the in- 
habitants and the laws of nature, ** it is morally impossible," as Mr. Buchanan 
«ays, that it can ever re-establish itself. 

It augurs well for the permanence of our Confederacy, that during more than 
lialf a century which has elapsed since the establishment of this Government, 
many serious questions, and i^ome of the highest importance, have agitated the 
public mind, and more than once threatened the gravest consequences, but that 
ibey have all in succession passed away, leaving our institutions unscatched, 
and our country advancing in numberia, power, and wealth, and in all the other' 
elements of national profperily, with a rapidity unknown in ancient or in modem 
days. In tirne^ of political excitement, when difficult and delicate questions 
present themselves for solution, there is one ark of safety fi>r us, and that 
is, an honest appeal to the fundamental principles of our Union, and a stern 
determination to abide their dictates. This course of proceeding has carried 
CIS in safety through many a trouble, and Ttrust will carry us safely through many 
more, should many more be destined to assail Us. The Wi I mot Proviso seeki 
lo take from its legitimate tribunal a question of domestic policy, having no re- 
lation to the Uniftn, as such, and fo transfer it to another created by the people 
for a special purpose, and foreign to the subject-matter involved in this issue. By 
going bank to our true principles, we go back to the road of peace and safety. 
Leavf to the people, who will be affected by this question, to adjust ft upon their 
own responsibility, and in their own manner, and we shall render another tri- 
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